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THE COMFORT OF RIDING IN A 


Bailey (Pneumatic) Whalebone Roadwagon 





“‘TAKE EACH MAN’S CENSURE, BUT RESERVE THY JUDGMENT.’’— Shakespeare. 





The Quality of being Comfortable is the 
first great consideration in riding. This 
quality the Pneumatic Carriage nossesses in 
a superlative degree. Bear in mind we speak 
of a mechanically perfect Pneumatic Carriage, 
the S. R. Bailey. 

Air makes the best, lightest, and most con- 
venient cushion within the reach of man, and 
utilized compressed, as it is in the pneumatic 
tire, it transmits no road vibration nor noise. 

Bailey Suspension Springs absorb what 
slight, soft, bouncing motion would otherwise 
remain from certain roadways, and we have 
a vehicle whose riding qualities are ideally 
comfortable. 

A man might say that he had a Pneumatic 
Carriage of which he did not like the riding 
qualities, but it’s a thousand chances to one 
he never had a really correct Pneumatic 
Carriage; but one with ordinary springs and 





methods of suspension, to which pneumatic 
tires had been applied. Such carriages never 
were a success. Had he used a Bailey; 
that is, a carriage all the parts of which was 
made by Bailey and assembled by Bailey — 
not a vehicle with merely a Bailey seat or 
Bailey hangers or Bailey shaft-eyes or Bailey 
something or other ( we own 23 patents cover- 
ing our carriage and its parts, including 70 
auxiliary claims)— his story undoubtedly 
would have been different. 

Manufacturers who through inability and 
ignorance have built Pneumatic Carriages 
which failed are abandoning their attempts, 
and naturally are decrying them. We shall 
continue to build our perfect one, and will 
sell twice as many as we did last year. 

Write us for literature. 


S. R. BAILEY & C0., Amesbury, Mass, 
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EDUCATION 
California 


Belmont School 


For Boys, 
Belmont, California. 


Ro J between San Francisco and Stanford University, 

t been without representation at Harvard and the Universit a 
California during the rw. years of its existence, and at S ord 
since it opened. ILts es are admitted to our California Uni- 
versities without aaldaation. and to the leading institutions in 
the East that admit on recommendation. It peperes, pares for and has 
sent a number of boys to Yale, the Mass. Institute of Technology, 
and other Eastern "we and schools of science. The next — 

begins August 14, 1905. For catalogue and book of views, ad 


W. T. REID, A.M., (Harvard), Head Master. 


W. T. REID, Jr., A.M., (Harvard), Asst. Head Master, (on 
leave of absence). 











Connecticut 


TheFannie A.Smith ern," School 


Oneand two years’ course. 906 LaFayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


INGLESIDE—A School for Girls 


dimen we ns Tuesday, October 5, 108 Co., Conn. 
chool year ns Tuesday, October 
. . WM D. BLACK, Patroness. 


SS BUTTS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
revtchy Ae Offers & beskacel, happy home, with 
iis best advantages for study and recreation. 














Illinois 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Rev. Samvuz. V. Couz, A.M., D.D., President. 


year begins Sept. 1905. Endowed college-preparato: 
Certinivates to college. py te] courses for high-school 
ates and Cy Art and music. Experienced teachers. 


ative 
New brick gymnasium t in- 

came a. basket-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and elre- 
tretty. * Healthful nae. within 30 mil 


es ef Boston. For 
Catalogue and views, ad 
WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


Miss Hall’s 
School 


In the Berkshire Hills 


On a handsome estate 1,000 feet above sea level, 
girls are given an outdoor life, a college pre - 
tory or a general education by a carefull 
faculty. A special department for little girls. 

For catalogue address 


Miss MIRA -H. HALL, Principal, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


du: 




















TO Pchook acer Chicago for boys of the public school sgen 
ee NOBLE HILL, Prin., W ‘ock, Ill. 





Massachusetts 


FAIRHOLME, 


aration for college. Entrance guara 





AM gt MASS. 


a, On.trotey to Smith 
$500 


teed. 
and LA ae oke. 50 ac beautiful 1 Dill top. 5 nnis. 
per y . — MRS. C W. NICHOLS. 





HOME SCHOOL 


Backward Children *™ Youth 


Mrs, W. D. HERRICK, Amherst, Mass. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass. 
Lasell has ideas and —p— penecraing the training of girls that 


make it an ——— 
ly are trained with the mind. Courses > 





The hands and the 
Domestic ag C- applied Housekeeping, Lessons in Sewin; 
Cooking, D: ing, Home Sanitation, Conversation oni 
Walking—all without extra cost. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. 10 miles from Boston. Write for catalogue. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Lawrence Scientific School 


to the degree of 
cal’ Unginscn iin 








—, four-year courses of g RK mating 
8.B. in Civil, age and 

Forestry, Chemisty, Geslage, it 

‘ores () 
gl (preparation for medical Brooks 

&@ course in — Science. 

and tnformation B address J. L. LOVE, 1¢ 
Cambridge, M N. 8. SHALER, Dean. 


Oread Institute of Domestic Science. 


School motto “ We ago to do by doing.” 
Normal course is one y 

Graduates readily find "employment, 
Good health at end of te 

Term begins Sestoueber 6th, 1905. 
Catalogue Free. 








why RIDGE SCHOOL 


‘or Bo o . — high and dry. Speecenensee. Mk ad 
io ok Strong teachers. Earne ge, Sete 
ey Sclentite Be School 2 and 








Morristown is famous for its 
Morristown School for Boys heaithtuiness and beautiful 
surroundings. Morristown School—a boarding school for boys— 
has a record for thoroughness in its preparatory work, Lf my ety 
coll scientific school, or good citizenship. Sports for health 
and pleasure under unusuall aes conditions. Trustees: Charles 
Scribner, President; Rev. nant Vanderpool; John I. Water- 
tu Carroll Dunham, M.D.; William B, Boulton; Grinnell Willis; 
Quincy Browne Jr. ; ; ‘Arthur P. Butler; and Francis C. 
Woodmen, Head Master. 








GARDEN CITY, L. L, NEW YORK. 

An endowed school for boys, 18 miles from New York, midway be- 
tween the sound and the sea. Its object isthe thorough reparation 
of boys for college. An efficient corps of masters, weli-equipped 
laboratories, new with tank 20 by feet. 
The Meany ‘Athletic Field has 4% mile cinder track, tennis courts, 
“* Gridiron " and ** Diamond "’ ; golf links adjoining. Mr. W. L. An- 
derson of Yale is in charge of the Cluett Gymnasium; regular c urse 
compulsory for every boy. Visitors always welcome. Apply forcat- 
alogueto FRED’K L. GAMAGE, D.C.L., Head Master. 











Worcester, Mass. ; 


Pennsylvania 





Washington Seminary, 


Washington, Pennsylvania. 
A, Boarding and Day Sefool for Girls. Sixt; ape bosins 
Mary acDon- 
ineipa 8. 


September 20, 1905. For catalogue, address Mi 
olan and Miss hristinna C. Thompeon, 
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LEARN TELEGRAPHY 
and R. R. ACCOUNTING. 


$50 to $100 per month salary assured our uates under bond. 
You don’t pay us until you have a position. est system of tele- 
graph schools in America. Endorsed by all railway officials. 
etere akoays in demand. Ladies also admitted. Write for Cata- 
ogue, 

MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Cincinnati, O., Buffalo, N.Y., Atlanta, Ga., La Crosse, Wis., 
Texarkana, Tex., San Francisco, 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Central Congregational Seminary of America. Thorough train- 
ing for college men. Admits students of all denominations. Affil- 
lated schools for Germans, Scandinavians and lay workers. 


Address, Prof, H. M. SCOTT, 81 Ashland Boul., Chicago. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supt lies schools of all les with competent teachers. Assists 


ers in obtaini tions. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
——s = a aes 

















ANTED.—Editors, Clergymen and other educated men of 
business ability to represent us. Weekly oalary, or eer 
antee paid. Give age, qualifications, references. DODD, 
& CO., New York. 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 


A magazine that tells you of the progress of that 
Race more fully than all other papers and magazines 
in the World. Circulation 17,000, price $1 per year. 

Special: Cut this out and send for free May 
number. Address ‘‘ The Voice of the Negro,”’ 910 
Austell Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


Hotel Champernowne, 


Kittery Point, Maine. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


HORACE MITCHELL. 
The Asquam House 


HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


A first-class modern hotel, situated on the summit of 
Shepard Hill, 1,000 ft. above sea level, and 300 above 
the Asquam Lakes. Most charming view in New Eng- 
land from roof garden. HBvery room commands an ex- 
tensive view of lakes and mountains. Driving, boat- 
ing, bathing, fishing. Open June to October. Booklets. 

H. F. DORR, Prop. 


HAWKHURST HOTEL 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


Altitade 1,200 ft. ; coving wotes, no malaria or mosquitoes ; golf, 
tennis, music, trout and fishing, pleasant drives and walks. 
Special rates for the summer. Booklet on application. 

FRED’K H. PARTRIDGE. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
FAMO 


PEQUOT HOUSE 


and Cottages. 


A delightful combination of seashore and country. Always 
entertainment. N. Y. Yacht Club rendezvous. 
W.H. HAGER, Proprietor. 


























“* In the Berkshires” 


Mount Everett 


House 
SOUTH EGREMONT, MASS. 


Open June 15th to October 30th 


Nine hole Golf course; tennis court; beautiful 
drives, finest roads in the country. Booklets and 
terms on request. Auto parties entertained. 


GEORGE L. WRIGHT, Prop. 


THE BELLEVUE 


BRACH iOpen from June | 
BLUFF, to October 1. 
MASS. L. M. STEVENS, 


Manager. 


THE INN 


OCEAN FRONT HOTEL 
Arverne, Long Island 
Season, April until October 
Dainty, quiet, exclusive. Rate, $3.00 and $4.00 per day 
FREDERICK W. AVERY, Prop. 


Kiskatom Retreat House 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 











33d Season. $7 to $10 per week. Long distant tele- 
phone ; free boating and fi ; high eipvation ; grand 
mountain scenery ; location unsurpassed; table and beds 
first class; plenty of shade; enlarged and refurnished; 
lighted by gas. 


W. P. FISHER, KISKATOM, Greene County, N. Y. 


DEAN HOUSE [2keMahorac; 
pa Bre Putnam Go., N.Y. 
summer resort, pleasantly located, di lawns running 
to lake; fine shade trees; perfectly healthy ; ; 
transients $3.50; will mail pooklet on appitcaiion a 
A. H. DEAN, Proprietor. 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Plan 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
me. with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 
Convenient Location, Tasteful A tment, Rea- 
sonable Courteous Attendance and Culetan ot Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 
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HOTEL MARION, 


Lake George, Warren Co., N. Y 
OPENS JUNE 22d, 1905. 


Under new management. Thoroughly renovated and 
refurnished. Correspondence solicited. 


J. H. MARVEL, Mgr. 


C. E. Raine, Hotel Manhattan, 
New York Representative. 








The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Health. 


'Geles Hall sinter 


Sanatorium 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.- J- 


Always Open 
Patrons ang she House is unique and incomparable. 
Write for — booklet telling about new buildings, 


baths, and cuis' F. L. YOUNG, Gen’! Mgr. J 
, 


THE COLONIAL, 


Media, Delaware County, Pa. 
Open the entire year. 


This refined suburban resort is = ibly located in a 
picturesque and healthful section. ailway facilities un- 
equalled. Attractive in every feature. Pure spring water. 
Invigorating atmosphere cellent service. Write for 


illustrated booklet. 
N. H. WAGNER. 

















SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


White Sulphur Bathing Establishment 


Open June15. Awarded a diploma and silver medal at the Paris 
Exposition, 1900. 


PAVILION HOTEL AND COTTAGES. 
OPEN JUNE 27. 
JOHN H. GARDNER & SON. 


a SANITARIUM 





Select class of nervous —y mental patients received. 25 
ears’ experience ; late first Assistant oe | in Middle- 
wn, N. State Hospital visit before 
C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D., Easton, Pa, 


SUNNYSIDE SANATORIUM 


For the 0 Air Treatment of Consumptives, Ner- 
vous and Cbronic Invalids, - a 


Write for circulars. 





B. A. CHAPMAN, M. D., Springfield, Vt. 
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at home, Sat barbers used 

to | A. 4 now 
they’re as common 
they're becoming as common 
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Coates 
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VACATION READING 












retreat. 


the same small compass elsewhere. 


Don’t forget to send us your vacation address in order that THE INDE- 
PENDENT, like a well-informed friend from the city, may pay you week- 
end visits and chat with you about what is doing in the world outside your 
Summer is our best time to think, and each copy of THE INDE- 
PENDENT contains a greater variety of thought seeds than you will find in 


Haven't you a friend who would appreciate a progressive and compre- 
hensive weekly magazine? Send us his name with one dollar and we will 


send him THE INDEPENDENT six months. 


our list we will notify you and ask for another name or return the dollar. 


If his name is already on 











TO THE INDEPENDENT, 


months to 
Name. 


130 Fulton Street, New York. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which send The Independent six 











Address. 
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BUFFALO 


LITHIA WATER 


A Powerful Nerve Tonic and Restorative. 
Does it Contain Hypophosphites 
of Lime and Soda? 


s -President American Medical 
Hunter McCuire, M.D., LL.D, , er arn Medical 
Society of Virginia ; late President and Professor of Clinical Surgery, University College of Medicine, 
Richmond, Va.: “It has never failed me as a powerful NERVE TONIC when I have prescribed it as such. 
I sometimes think it must contain Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda. It acts as that compound does—as 
a tonic and alterative. I know from its constant use, personally and in practice, that the results obtained 
are far beyond those which the analysis given would warrant.”’ 

Cc h a rl e Ss C od ill M Professor of Nervous and Mental Diseases, Baltimore 
* 5 . "9 Medical College,etc.: ‘‘In many forms of Nervous 

Exhaustion, accompanying an excess of urates and phosphates, it is invaluable.” 

Voluminous medical testimony mailed. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 
Hotel at Springs now open. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


HAT AN PEL Ne ARAMA note 















“The Nation’s pleasure ground and sani- 
tarium .”—David Bennett Hill. 


THE 
* ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS. 








The lakes and streams in the Adi 
rondack Mountains are full of fish; the 
woods are inviting, the air is filled 
with health, and the nights are cool 
and restful. If you visit this region 
once, you will go there again. An 
answer to almost any question in re- 
gard to the Adirondacks will be found 
in No. 20 of the ‘“‘ Four-Track Series,”’ 
‘“*The Adirondack Mountains and How 
to Reach Them,” issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


2) A copy will be mailed free on receipt of a two- 
F LO R DA WA T ER cent stamp, b y George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
DoF fant ger Agent, hy Central Station, New York. 
KeTdse al| Pe) ubst rules 
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Survey of 


The President has decided to 
issue a call for an extra ses- 
sion of Congress beginning on 
November 11th. It is understood that 
he will ask for legislation concerning the 
Panama Canal as well as for action upon 
the railway rate question. After a con- 
ference between the President and Secre- 
tary Root last week it was announced 
that the administration of Canal affairs 
would remain for the present under the 
supervision of the War Department. On 
the 19th Mr. Root took the oath of office 
as Secretary of State—Owing in part to 
the recent disclosures about the sale of 
the cotton reports, John Hyde, Chief 
Statistician of the Department of Agri- 
culture, has resigned. The office has 
been abolished. Mr. Hyde says in a long 
letter that for four years he has been 
constantly under fire from one side of 
the market or the other, that his adminis- 
tration has been investigated five times 
and that he has always been vindicated. 
But physicians tell him that the attacks 
upon him have shortened his life. As “a 
powerful combination ” is now bent upon 
causing his retirement, he does not think 
the office worth fighting for. It does not 
appear that he had any knowledge of the 
sale of the reports. These will be prepared 
hereafter by a board of officers under the 
direction of Assistant Secretary Hays. 
It is admitted that recent charges con- 
cerning the June tobacco report were well 
founded. The explanation is made that 
clerical errors caused the announcement 
of a large increase of acreage. Com- 
plainants say that the errors were in 
favor of the Trust and against producers. 
—It is reported that the investigation of 
the Government Printing Office, now in 
progress, will be followed by the appoint- 


National 
Topics 


the World. 


ment of a new Public Printer to succeed 
Mr. Palmer.—The trial of Congressman 
Williamson and his partner, in Oregon, 
for obtaining public land by fraud, re- 
sulted in a disagreement of the jury. The 
final vote was 10 to 2 for conviction.— 
Dispatches from Washington to Kansas 
newspapers predict that Senator Burton 
will not be tried again, altho it has been 
expected that his second trial would take 
place in September.—John McMackin, 
until recently Labor Commissioner for 
the State of New York, has been ap- 
pointed United States Consul at George- 
town, British Guiana. The reappoint- 
ment of Mr. McMackin as Labor Com- 
missioner was prevented by the protests 
of the Child Labor Committee and other 
philanthropic organizations, which as- 
serted that he had neglected to enforce 


the laws. 
J 


After Mr. Bell, the 
District Attorney of 
Philadelphia, had re- 
fused either to ask the grand jury for 
the indictment of the leaders of the mu- 
nicipal ring or to take steps for the 
arrest of them, Mayor Weaver sought 
the advice of Elihu Root, andthe situation 
was considered at a conference in which 
Judge Gordon and Wayne MacVeagh 
took part. Having reviewed the evi- 
dence, Mr. Root, on the 17th, sent to the 
Mayor a letter setting forth his opinion 
as to the Mayor’s duty “in regard to 
further criminal prosecution for the 
frauds clearly indicated by the testimony 
already taken and by the further evi- 
dence which your counsel have collected.” 
Altho “the evidence of grave crimes by 
a number of powerful and important 
persons,” he went on to say, had been 
171 
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laid before Mr. Bell, the latter had de- 
clined to “ proceed with proper prosecu- 
tions for such crimes either before the 
grand jury or before a committing mag- 
istrate,” and had suggested that the 
Mayor himself should “ proceed before 
a magistrate as a private prosecutor: ” 


“Tt is your duty as Mayor of the city to see 
that the laws are enforced, and when you find 
that they are set at naught by criminal com- 
binations, it is your duty to bring the facts 
to the knowledge of the officer who is elected 
by the people to prosecute crime, and it then 
becomes his duty to prdsecute, and not yours.” 


The Mayor had done what the law re- 
quired, he continued, and he could not 
justly be blamed if the prosecutions “ so 
clearly indicated by the evidence in the 
possession of the prosecuting officer 
should fail for want of further action.” 
He showed, however, that while the law 
did not require the Mayor to prosecute, 
it permitted him to do so, up to a certain 
point. It was his opinion that now it 
was the Mayor’s duty to go before a 
magistrate and carry these prosecutions 
as far as the law would permit him to 
go, inviting the co-operation of Mr. Bell 
and giving him “every possible oppor- 
tunity to perform the duty for which he 
was elected: ” 


“Crimes committed by men who have politi- 
cal power are often sheltered behind official 
indifference and inactivity, and then some one 
has to do more than his duty to secure jus- 
tice; and you will not be the first public officer 
who has done a great public service against 
the resistance of those from whom the serv- 
ice ought to come. There is more at stake here 
than the mere punishment of isolated offenses. 
There is the question whether your city shall 
continue to be governed by criminals or shall 
take its place on the list of American cities 
capable of honest self-government. To secure 
the right solution of this question you cannot 
omit any proper and lawful efforts.” 


If the prosecutions should fail after com- 
ing within the exclusive power of Mr. 
Bell—having been carried through the 
first stage with or without his aid—then 
the responsibility for failure could be 
easily placed. Mr. Root expressed re- 
gret that he was unable to proceed fur- 
ther with the Mayor in these cases, ow- 
ing to his new official duties: 


“T have taken very great interest in the 
cases, because I have acquired absolute con- 


fidence in the sincerity of your purpose and 
in your pluck and persistency; and I have a 
strong desire that the city of Philadelphia, 
whose history and good name are so dear to 
every American, shall be relieved from the 
stain which a corrupt and criminal cofbina- 
tion, masquerading under the name of Repub- 
licans, has put upon her.” 


On the same day, one of Mr. Bell’s legs 
was broken by the fall of an elevator in 
the building where his office is situated. 
Therefore it was decided that the ar- 
rest of Boss Durham, State Senator Mc- 
Nichol and others should be delayed for 
atime. Mr. Root’s letter is regarded in 
Philadelphia as having much weight and 
significance in a political sense, owing 
to his prominence in the Cabinet and as 
a Republican. The press points out that 
it must indicate the attitude of the Ad- 
ministration, especially toward Senator 
Penrose, who from the beginning of the 
revolt has been associated intimately with 
the ring leaders whom Mayor Weaver 
is advised to prosecute. We showed last 
week the admitted relation of District 
Attorney Bell, as counsel, to these men. 
The city newspapers have since published 
evidence as to the large interest of his 
relatives in the lands whose value was 
affected by the ring’s Torresdale Boule- 
vard. Among the election officers ar- 
rested last week for fraud was a ward 
politician who held office as inspector of 
elevators. It appears to have been 
owing to the inefficiency of this officer or 
of other similar inspectors that the Dis- 
trict Attorney’s leg was broken. 


Js 


A shocking acci- 
dent occurred last 
Friday on the 
United States gunboat “ Bennington,” 
which was lying in the harbor of San 
Diego, Cal., having recently arrived from 
the Hawaiian Islands. Two of the gun- 
boat’s main boilers burst and more than 
60 men were killed. It was a little after 
ten o’clock in the morning. All hands 
were at their stations, and steam was up, 
for the gunboat was about to leave port. 
The bay was dotted with pleasure craft 
and ferry boats. Thousands were look- 
ing at the “ Bennington.” They saw a 
cloud of steam suddenly issuing from the 
ship at a point just forward of the smoke- 
stack. Then there was the roar of a 


Terrible Explosion on 
’ a Naval Vessel 
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great explosion and bodies of men were 
thrown upward through the steam cloud, 
some of them rising to the hight of a 
hundred feet. On the shattered deck were 
dead men and in the water were other 
victims, some of them struggling for life. 
These were picked up by the small craft. 
The gunboat was quickly beached. 
Water was pouring in through a great 
hole in her side. At last reports it was 
known that 60 men had been killed, but 
17 of the crew were still missing, and it 
was foreseen that several of the 55 
wounded could not recover. The only 
officer killed was Ensign N. K. Perry, 
who, as officer of the deck, had been 
standing directly over the boilers. Com- 
mander Lucien Young, the commanding 
officer, was on shore at the time. His re- 
port says that the top of the lower fur- 
nace of one of the boilers exploded, caus- 
ing the explosion of another, and that 
the gunboat is almost a total wreck. The 
first of these boilers had shown signs of 
weakness during the voyage from Hono- 
lulu, and for this reason the pressure 
upon it had been reduced. Some of the 
injured men say there had been talk for 
six months that one of the boilers was 
defective. They were of an old type and 
had been in use for fifteen years. Proba- 
bly they were not in good order. They 
were under a pressure of only 120 
pounds. Just before the explosion one 
was found to be leaking, and a boiler- 
maker was on his way to make repairs. 
The “ Bennington ” was one of the first 
vessels of the new navy. She was 
launched in 1890, was 230 feet long and 
drew 14 feet of water. Her cost was 
$490,000. For ten years she had been in 
the Pacific squadron and she was with 
Dewey at Manila. 


In addition to the legal 
proceedings against the 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé railroad company with re- 
spect to the coal rebates mentioned in the 
correspondence published when Mr. 
Morton retired from the Cabinet, Assist- 
ant Attorney-General Purdy will take 
action against the eight railroad com- 
panies enjoined by Judge Phillips, ask- 
ing that they be required to show cause 
why they should not be punished for 


Railway Rebate 
Cases 


contempt for continuing to grant rebates 
to the International Harvester Company. 
This company owns terminals or switch- 
ing tracks and has obtained rebates by 
means of a division of freight charges, 
or a large allowance for its two or three 
miles of track—from $12 to $21 per car- 
load for service for which, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission said, a fair price 
would not exceed $3%. It was said 
some time ago that the company and the 
roads had obeyed the Commission and 
reduced the allowance to $3%; but it is 
now asserted that the division alleged to 
be unlawful has been continued. Similar 
action will be taken, it is reported, against 
the Steel Corporation and certain rail- 
roads on account of an allowance or 
division of the same _ kind, which 
is in effect the payment of a re- 
bate—Mr. Morton, now Chairman 
of the Board of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, has removed the 
Comptroller of that Society, Mr. Jordan, 
for refusing to give him information 
concerning the work of his office, and has 
induced W. A. Day, an Assistant Attor- 
ney-General, to take, at a large salary, 
the place thus vacated. Mr. Day has 
for three or four years been engaged in 
the proceedings of the Department of 
Justice against the railroads, the Beef 
Trust, etc., and has recently had charge 
of the prosecution of violations of the 
law against rebates and the like. Owing 
to his familiarity with the cases and his 
long connection with them, the prosecu- 
tion may be delayed, it is said, by his 
withdrawal from the Government serv- 
ice. Dispatches from Washington say 
that since January, 1904, the case con- 
cerning rebates paid by the Atchison 
road to Mr. Morton’s brothers in the 
salt business (which was referred to the 
Department by the Commission) has 
been in his hands. His departure to take 
office under Mr. Morton, it is asserted, 
will tend to delay action in this case, 
which resembles the one against the 
Harvester Trust—Having completed 


‘its pipe line to Whiting, Ind., the 


Standard Oil Company has resumed 
the purchase of oil of all grades 
in the Kansas field, where, owing to a 
recent decision of the courts, the State is 
restrained from erecting the refinery for 
which an appropriation was made by the 
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Legislature.—In a public address at Bos- 
ton, on the 22d, Attorney-General Moody 
(with the approval of the President, as 
he said) reviewed the history of the Gov- 
ernment’s proceedings against the Beef 
‘Lrust, and declared it to be his hope and 
belief that the indictments recently re- 
turned, for unlawful combination and 
for the taking of rebates, would be 
brought to trial this year. The public 
should suspend judgment, he added, be- 
cause the accused had not yet been heard. 


& 


By the action of the la- 

bor unions involved, the 
teamsters’ strike in Chi- 
cago was ended on the 2ist, and the 
strikers were directed to seek employ- 
ment in their old places. This was a 
complete victory for the employers. It is 
said that not more than half of the strik- 
ers will be taken back. Not one of them 
will be re-employed by the express com- 
panies, with whom the strikers had con- 
tracts. Wages will be the same as before, 
but the employers will insist upon an 
“open shop.” The strike continued for 
three months; violence caused the loss of 
19 lives and nearly 500 persons were in- 
jured. Many indicted men are yet to be 
tried. One was convicted last week and 
sent to prison for a year. His offense 
was the beating of a non-union man, and 
there were seven union men on the jury 
that found him guilty—For some time 
before the recent annual election of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor (on the 
16th) there had been a factional contest in 
the organization. Chicago newspapers 
say that the advocates of violent methods 
sought to prevent the re-election of 
President Dold, who represents those 
who oppose the use of “ wrecking crews.” 
At noon on the day of the election the 
hall, in which there were very few per- 
sons, was invaded by a party of “ wreck- 
ers,’ who attacked the election judges 
with revolvers and compelled them to 
give up the ballots already deposited, 
which they destroyed. They then beat 
Michael Donnelly (president of the meat 
cutters’ union, who conducted the beef 
workers’ strike) with a slung shot and 
other weapons, leaving him for dead on 
the floor. Donnelly is recovering, but 
will lose one eye. 


End of the 
Chicago Strike 


The approaching pres- 
idential campaign in 
Cuba has caused po- 
litical quarrels of a serious character. 
José Miguel Gomez, nominated by the 
fusionists for the presidency, is Gov- 
ernor of Santa Clara province. An ex- 
amination of the municipal affairs of 
Vueltas, in that province, was recently 
ordered by the insular Government—or 
by President Palma, who will be nomi- 
nated for another term. Gomez gave or- 
ders that the Commission sent by the 
President should not be permitted to 
make the examination. The Commis- 
sion, protected by Rural Guards, was to 
begin the inquiry on the 22d. But at 
5 o'clock on the morning of that day, 
the Vueltas city hall, with all the mu- 
nicipal records, was destroyed by fire. 
Upon the charge that this fire was in 
some way caused by them, the Mayor 
and Chief of Police have been arrested. 
It is said that if the Commissioners had 
sought to obtain possession of the rec- 
ords, they and the Rural Guards would 
have been attacked by the people of 
Vueltas. On the day preceding the fire, 
a resolution censuring the Government 
for action at Vueltas, as tending un- 
necessarily to disturb the peace, was 
passed in the House at Havana. The 
hostility of the fusionists has also been 
excited by the recent suspension of the 
Mayor of Havana, and the following de- 
cision of Governor Nunez that the sus- 
pension must be permanent.—A strike 
of stevedores at San Juan, Porto Rico, 
has been followed by sympathetic strikes 
of the teamsters, butchers and bakers. 
The unloading of freight in the harbor 
has been greatly delayed. Strike-break- 
ers are lodged on steamships at anchor. 
—In the Philippines, the campaign 
against ladrones in the provinces of 
Cavité and Batangas is ended. Troops 
and the constabulary, working together, 
captured 511 rifles and killed seven lead- 
ers. There were about 700 of the bandits. 
Half of them are dead, and many of the 
survivors have been sentenced to long 
terms of eecnneer tes 


Political Quarrels 
in Cuba 


The State Department was 
informed by Consuls on the 
I9th that the boycott 
against American goods, organized by 


The Chinese 
Boycott 
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the trade guilds of the ports of Shanghai, 
Canton, Tien-Tsin, Hankow and Niu- 
chwang, was in force, altho discouraged 
by the Chinese Government. At Amoy 
the native agent of the Standard Oil 
Company was ordered to leave the 
service of that corporation. At a mass 
meeting in Shanghai, attended by heads 
of all the principal guilds and by dele- 
gates from several provinces, on the 2oth, 
it was said that the boycott was not an 
expression of hostility toward the Ameri- 
can Government, but was designed to 
affect the labor unions of our Pacific 
Coast. At Shanghai all Chinese shops 
were refusing to sell American goods, 
and all schools and colleges in that part 
of China had decided to use no American 
books. The movement has been assisted 
by the circulation of reports that there is 
poison in American flour. Our Consul at 
Amoy says that a considerable quantity 
of flour did contain poison, owing proba- 
bly to an attempt to smuggle morphia in 
it. Copies of a boycott circular have been 
distributed throughout a large part of 
the country. It contains reports of the 
meeting of the guilds in May, with an 
agreement signed by all present. This 
provides for an investigation as to all im- 
ported American goods, and for securing 
the support of impartial editors in the 


. United States. Workmen and servants 


are urged to discriminate against Ameri- 
cans in the wages demanded. Natives 
who persist in selling American goods 
are to be socially ostracised. 


& 


The Navy General 
Store, a handsome 
new brick building 
in the navy yard at Kittery, Maine, is 
being fitted up by the United States 
Government for the use of the peace 
plenipotentiaries, who are expected to 
have their first meeting there August 
5th. They will be. lodged in opposite 
wings of the Wentworth, and will be 
conveyed each day across the Piscataqua 
River in launches or by automobiles 
through Portsmouth. They will be 
brought from Oyster Bay to Portsmouth 
by the Government yachts the “ Dol- 
phin” and the “ Mayflower.” Baron 
Komura, the Japanese Minister of For- 
eign Affairs and chief plenipotentiary, 


Preparations for the 
Peace Conference 


landed at Seattle from the steamship 
“ Minnesota,” and came rapidly across 
the continent to New York City. He 
was warmly greeted by Japanese resi- 
dents of Seattle and at many points along 
the route he was received with cheers. 
All invitations to formal dinners and 
social events have been declined. Twenty 
rooms have been engaged at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria for Baron Komura and his 
staff. The Russian delegation will stay 
at the St. Regis. Mr. Witte, the chief 
Russian plenipotentiary, arrived in Paris 
from St. Petersburg on July 21st and 
spent a long time in conferences with 
President Loubet and Premier Rouvier, 
supposably discussing peace terms and 
the changed relations between the allied 
nations. Before leaving Russia he gave 
an interview to the Associated Press, in 
which he expressed the opinion that the 
peace negotiations would not be pro- 
longed or successful, and stated that he 
should return immediately if the Japa- 
nese proposals were not satisfactory: 


“The Emperor is the friend of peace, and 
desires peace, but I very much fear that the 
Japanese terms will be such that we will be 
unable to reach an accord. 

“Secondly, the world should disabuse its 
mind of the idea that Russia wants peace at 
any price. There are two parties in Russia. 
One favors the continuance of the war @ out- 
rance—this is a large and influential party. 
The other, to which I belong, favors peace. I 
avow it frankly, because telling the truth has 
always been my rule in politics. I was for 
peace before hostilities broke out. When the 
war began, the situation changed. 

“T am sure if I report that the conditions of 
Japan cannot be accepted Russia will accept the 
verdict and the Russian people will be ready to 
continue the war for years if necessary. 

“Thirdly, Russia is not crushed, as the for- 
eign press has led the world to believe. The 
interior situation is very serious, I do not 
deny ; but in Europe and America the true sig- 
nificance of what is happening is not under- 
stood. 

“Russia is not on the verge of dissolution 
as a great Power, and is not obliged to accept 
any conditions offered, in spite of the military 
reverses she has sustained. 

“We are passing through an internal crisis 
which has been marked by many grave events, 
and which may have others still in store, but 
the crisis will pass, and in a few years Russia 
will again take her place as a preponderant 
Power in the European concert.” 
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On the other hand, Baron Hayashi, the 
Japanese Minister in London, on being 
told that it was expected that the terms 
offered by Japan would be moderate, re- 
plied: “I cannot see where people get 
such an idea. The public evidently mis- 
takes the Japanese for angels.” 
& 


The bill for the redistribu- 
tion of seats which would 
cut down the Irish representa- 
tion by 24, and add 17 to the English, 
four to the Scotch and one to the 
Welsh, was withdrawn by Premier 
Balfour, who stated that there was not 
time enough to give to it at the pres- 
ent session, but that it would be 
brought up at the next session after 
certain details had been more fully 
worked out. The Alien bill imposing 
restrictions on immigration similar to 
those of our country was passed by its 
third reading in the House of Commons 
by a majority of 90. On the night of 
July 20th the Liberals and Irish mem- 
bers took advantage of the absence of 
a number of supporters of the Govern- 
ment to defeat the Government by a 
majority of three on a motion to reduce 
the membership of the Irish Land 
Commission. There was great excite- 
ment; the Irish members yelled “ Re- 
sign!” and the Liberal leader, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman,_ de- 
manded that the Government take im- 
mediate action. On the following day 
Premier Balfour had consultations with 
the King and with the Cabinet, and it 
was decided that the Government 
would not resign so long as it could 
obtain a majority. It is contended by 
the Conservatives that it would be very 
dangerous to change the administra- 
tion just now when the peace negotia- 
tions place the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
in such a critical state. The bill pro- 
viding for the settlement of the diffi- 
culty between the Scottish United Free 
Church and the Free Church passed 
the House of Commons. 


& 


Balfour 
Defeated 


The Kaiser’s yacht again sur- 
prises the world by steaming 
into troubled waters. The 
Emperor William of Germany tele- 


Czar and 
Kaiser 


graphed the Emperor Nicholas of Rus- 
sia that he wanted a personal interview 
with him. In accordance with this re- 
quest the Russian Emperor left Peterhof 
suddenly and almost secretly on board 
the imperial yacht the “ Polar Star” to 
meet the “ Hohenzollern” in Swedish 
waters off the island of Broerkoe. The 
Grand Duke Michael’ and a number of 
Russian naval and army officers and cour- 
tiers accompanied the Czar, but no repre- 
sentative of the Russian Foreign Office. 
Whether the conference of the two Em- 
perors deals with the conditions of peace, 
the Morocco situation or the Scandi- 
navian question is purely a matter of 
speculation—An attempt was made to 
assassinate Constantine Pobiedonostseff, 
Procurator-General. of the Holy Synod, 
July 20th, in the railroad station of Tsar- 
koe-Selo. The assailant passed close in 
front of him and drew a revolver, but 
was seized by another passenger in the 
train. The aged and infirm Procurator 
was not perturbed by the attack, but 
drove to the Holy Synod and presided 
over a session without mentioning the 
matter to his colleagues. He afterward 
gave his views of the occurrence and of 
the present crisis in the following lan- 
guage: 

“The causes for the attacks on me lie in 
ignorance and dishonesty—ignorance of the 
fact that for ten years I have had no influ- 
ence in legislation, and dishonesty of the most 
dastardly sort because of unpopular measures 
and policies with which I had absolutely noth- 
ing to do being intentionally credited to me. 
The attacks are also due to unprincipled and 
irresponsible Russian papers printed abroad, 
which ignorantly fire the imagination and in- 
spired the attempt on me last year. 

“There is no doubt that only such reforms 
and institutions will take root as have founda- 
tions of a national character. Only a nation 
capable of local self-government can work out 
and preserve free institutions and guarantee 
civil freedom. Otherwise a new Government 
would be bound to produce as unsatisfactory 
bureaucrats as those whom it seeks to replace. 
The present reform movement has on its ban- 
ner the familiar falsehoods, ‘Universal Suf- 
frage’ and ‘ The Will of the People.’ 

“Tt is no secret that freedom and national 
government are mere theories to our reform- 
ers—not sufficiently studied and not at all un- 
derstood. It takes men to create institutions. 
The men in demand here must come. They 
are not yet in sight.” 








The Congress of repre- 
sentatives of the zemstvos 
and dumas, the provincial 
and municipal legislative municipal 
bodies, met in Moscow, July 19th, at the 
palace of Prince Paul Dolgorukov, Mar- 
shal of the Moscow nobility and son of 
the Grand Chamberlain of the imperial 
court. There were 284 delegates and 
many other leaders in the reform move- 
ment. Soon after the meeting opened 
the Chief of Police appeared with a posse 
of officers, and, acting under the orders 
of General Trepov, whom the Czar has 
placed at the head of the police system of 
the empire, notified them that the meet- 
ing was forbidden on the ground that it 
was calculated to promote disorder. This 
announcement was greeted with laughter 
and jibes. The president, Count Heyden, 
informed him that the Czar had on June 
19th authorized the meeting. The Chief 
of Police then said he would seize the 
papers and take the names of the dele- 
gates, whereupon copies of the proposed 
constitution under discussion were given 
to him and each delegate handed him his 
visiting card. Many of those present 
who were not delegates insisted upon 
their names being included. After com- 
pleting their official report many of the 
police returned and listened to the de- 
bates. The plan of Minister of the In- 
terior Bulygin for a National Assembly 
based upon the principles of representa- 
tion by classes and strict property quali- 
fications was denounced as unsatisfactory 
and insufficient, but it was not considered 
wise for the zemstvoists to refuse to have 
anything to do with such an assembly, as 
was at first proposed. It was decided 
better to secure as many seats as possible 
in any assembly the Czar may call, and 
use that as a vantage ground for securing 
additional reforms. The form of gov- 
ernment for Russia approved by the Con- 
gress is modeled after that of England 
and consists of a responsible Cabinet with 
a Prime Minister appointed by the Czar 
and a National Assembly of two houses, 
the lower elected by universal suffrage 
and the upper by the zemstvos and du- 
mas. Finances, foreign treaties and the 


The Zemstvo 
Congress 


succession to the throne are to be in the 
hands of this assembly. The Czar is to 
remain Commander-in-Chief of the army 
and navy, and there is no express re- 
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striction of his right of veto. In case of 
a persistent conflict between the two 
houses as to any bill it will be voted upon 
in joint session. There are to be no dis- 
tinctions made between individuals on 
account of race or religion. The sanctity 
of the courts is insured, and the Czar is 
to have no power arbitrarily to dissolve 
Parliament. The passport system, the 
scrutiny of correspondence and the cen- 
sorship of the press are to be abolished. 
There is to be one representative for 
about 150,000 of the population. This 
plan for a constitution was adopted 
by a vote of 220 to 7, and it was resolved 
to give it the widest possible publicity 
for discussion by the zemstvos and du- 
mas and by the people. A resolution was 
adopted declaring that in view of the ar- 
bitrary acts of the administration and the 
constant violation of the rights of the 
public the Congress deems it incumbent 
on all to defend the natural rights of 
man by peaceable means, including re- 
sistance to acts of the authorities violat- 
ing these rights, even tho such acts be 
based upon the letter of the law. Mr. Pe- 
trunkevich expressed the feeling of the 
majority in the words: “ We counted on 
reforms from above. We appealed to the 
Emperor in vain. We now appeal to the 
people.” This was declared to be a direct 
incitement to revolution by Prince Rost- 
kovsky and he and some of the more 
moderate members of the Congress with- 
drew. The Congress will meet again in 
August, or will be called together by tele- 
graph in case the Bulygin constitution is 
promugated by the Czar. It is rumored 
that if they are pushed to extremities the 
zemstvoists will proclaim the deposition 
of the Emperor Nicholas and the estab- 
lishment of a regency of four Grand 
Dukes for the infant Czarevitch. The 
Russian newspapers were forbidden by 
the censor to make any mention of the 
Congress, but the Slovo published the 
proceedings in full. For this it was sup- 
pressed by the Government and the other 
papers which published partial accounts 
were given official warnings. Three such 
warnings result in suspension of pub- 
lication. At the next Congress those por- 
tions of the empire where there are tio 
zemstvos will be ‘represented. The 
zemstvoists are preparing an educational 
campaign among the people, including 
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the peasants, to organize a great reform 
arty. 

party a 

As the Sultan of 
Turkey was leav- 
ing the mosque at 
the conclusion of the ceremony of the 
Selamlik on July 21st a bomb exploded 
in the courtyard of the mosque, killing 
24 persons and wounding 57. The Sul- 
tan was on the top step of the flight lead- 
ing from the mosque about 30 yards from 
the bomb and was not injured by the ex- 
plosion. In the words of the official re- 


port: 

“Divine Providence miraculously preserved 
His Majesty, who displayed his usual self- 
possession and courage. Himself driving the 
phaeton, His Majesty returned to the palace, 
graciously bowing as if nothing had happened. 
A few persons were killed or injured. The 
whole population is indignant at the infamous 
and dastardly deed.” 


The bomb exploded in the midst of the 
waiting carriages, destroying 27 of them 
and wounding 55 horses. Most of the 
victims were coachmen and guards, but 
Beba Bey, tutor to the Sultan’s sons, 
Teherkess Mehmed Pasha, Kenan Pasha 
and others of the imperial household 
were killed. The windows of the pavilion 
reserved for the diplomatic corps, in 
which were U. Grant Smith, second sec- 
retary of the American Legation, and 
Captain Smiley, of the United States 
Army, were broken by the force of the 
explosion. The Sultan has always been 
afraid of assassination and every precau- 
tion is taken to prevent the access of sus- 
picious persons. When going to the 
mosque troops guard the whole route, so 
it is a mystery how the would be regicide 
secured his opportunity. No clew has 
been found to his identity and it is thought 
that he perished in the explosion. A 
mine exploded by clockwork may have 
been used. The heir apparent to the 
Turkish throne is Rechad Effendi, 
brother of the Sultan, now more than 
60 years old and said to be dying of can- 
cer. Next in succession is Prince Issed- 


An Attempt to 
Assassinate the Sultan 


ine, eldest son of the late Sultan, Abdul 
Assiz, who is thought to have been mur- 
dered by the present Sultan. The Sultan 
Abdul Hamid II is now 53 years old and 
is desirous of being succeeded by his son, 
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Burhan-Eddine Effendi, a bright young 
man, well educated and devoted to the 
Emperor William of Germany. 


a 


The result of the con- 
ferences between Prince 
Radolin, German Ambassa- 
dor in Paris, and M. Rouvier, Premier 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs, is that 
France agrees to the international con- 
ference on the Moroccan situation as 
desired by Germany, and Germany 
agrees that she 


“will pursue at the conference no course com- 
promising the legitimate interests of France 
in Morocco or contrary to the rights of France 
resulting from her treaties or arrangements, 
and in harmony with the following principles: 
Sovereignty and independence of the Sultan, 
integrity of his Empire, economic liberty with- 
out any inequality, utility of police reforms and 
financial reforms, the introduction of which 
would be settled for a short period by interna- 
tional agreement, recognition of the situation 
created for France in Morocco by the con- 
tiguity of a vast extent of territory of Algeria 
and the Shereefian Empire and by the special 
relations resulting therefrom between the two 
adjacent countries, as well as by the special 
interest for France, due to this fact, that order 
should reign in the Shereefian Empire.” 


It is generally admitted that M. Rouvier 
has extricated France from a difficult 
and dangerous situation without any 
serious sacrifice of national honor, since 
the treaties of last year with England 
and Spain in regard to Morocco are 
inferentially sustained and the special 
interest which France has in Morocco is 
to a certain extent acknowledged. On 
the other hand the Kaiser has manifest- 
ly scored a distinct diplomatic triumph 
by compelling the resignation of such a 
popular and successful Minister of For- 
eign Affairs as M. Delcassé, and the rec- 
ognition of her right to interfere in a 
matter which France regarded as her 
own affair. The conference will prob- 
ably be held on Spanish soil, at Madrid 
or San Sebastian. Both the German and 
French delegations at the Moroccan 
capital will be withdrawn pending the 
conference. There has been severe fight- 
ing in the neighborhood of Ujda between 
the Sultan’s troops and the insurgents, 
in which the latter were defeated. 


The Morocco 
Agreement 
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The Battle of the Sea of Japan 


BY TWO PARTICIPATING JAPANESE OFFICERS 


[The two following articles are the first, we believe, that have appeared in this 
country by officers of the Japanese Navy who took part in the destruction of the Russian 


fleet. 
Kinnosuké.—EbDITor. ] 


The Battle of the Sea of Japan 


By a Japanese officer aboard Admiral Togo’s flag- 


ship, the ‘‘ Mikasa.” 


I was looking into the southwest. The 
sky there was quite as uncertain as 
prophecy ; the wind coming out from that 
direction was rapidly freshening into a 
gale. It was about four o’clock in the 
afternoon of the 26th of May, 1905. 
Through our scouting squadron we were 
aware of the enemy’s movement, and 
His Majesty’s fleet, which was made up 
of almost every ship of consequence in 
the Nippon Navy, rode at anchor at the 
rendezvous. We knew that a great day 
was about to pass into history and the 
“ Mikasa” once again was to have the 
distinction of flying upon her halyard 
the pennant of Admiral Togo. Out of 
the gray sky gradually the shades of 
evening fell upon us and it seemed very 
much as if a storm were to ride the Kor- 
ean Straits all night long. 

A little before the East began to open 
its eyes on the following day—at about 
half past five in the morning, to be pre- 
cise—the ‘“ Mikasa” received a wireless 
message. It said: “ Hostile ships are 
sighted.” Brief, and indeed that was a 
message we had expected every moment. 
All the same, I doubt if the message of 
the sudden death of my mother falling 
out of the sky could cause so great an 
emotional storm as I felt at this an- 
nouncement from our scout. 

And the “ Mikasa” unfurled the bat- 
tle flag. At the same time she signaled 
to the vessels of the fleet: “ Wagakuni 
no som mo kono ikkyo ni ari; sho shi 
sore doryuku seyo!” (The existence or 


death of our country hangs upon this ac- 
tion; both officers and men, do your ut- 
most !) 

We were busy for about one hour fol- 
lowing the signal. Our ships were about 
to start upon their red bridal; we were 
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about to play a game with no less a 
stake than the life of the lands of the 
gods and the honor of the Hinomaru 
flag. Although we had spent many 
months in preparation for the day which 
seemed to be upon us at last, we wished 
to add a few finishing touches. About 
half past six, standing out to sea a little 
over five knots, the “ Mikasa” signaled 
to the rest of the fleet, “‘ Steam forth at 
half speed.” The “ Shikishima ” led the 
principal squadron, the “ Fuji,’ the 
“ Asahi,” the “‘ Nisshin ” and the “Kasu- 
ga” following in the order mentioned. 
Heeling the main squadron, the “ Izu- 
mo” led the second squadron, with the 
pennant of Vice-Admiral Kamamura 
floating upon her. The fourth squadron 
followed, with the “Naniwa ” at the head. 
Both the destroyer and torpedo boat 
flotillas accompanied us. Another mes- 
sage came to us from our scouting squad- 
ron; it read: “ It seems that the enemy is 
making for the east channel.” It was 
about nine o’clock; the “ Mikasa” had 
joined the fleet and was leading the first 
squadron. 

The day was clearing but foggy, and 
the wind was stronger than ever, and 
more than once the waves washed the 
foredeck of the “ Mikasa.” From port- 
holes also water and spray dashed in. 
At times so great was the inrush of the 
sea that in a certain section of the ship 
there was more than a foot of water, 
through which men had to wade with 
shells before they could feed the guns. 
One sailor stumbled and fell in the water. 

“Are you hurt—seriously?” asked a 
lieutenant. 

“ The shell is dry, sir,” was the answer 
of the sailor. 

And this aboard the “ Mikasa,” which 
is, as you know, a ship of fifteen thou- 
sandtons. Far astern the cruiser squad- 
ron we saw from where we stood tor- 
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pedo boat flotillas. One can imagine 
their plight. To us they appeared like a 
string of autumnal leaves flirting with 
something which seemed to be much 
more dangerous than fire—the anger of 
the sea. 

“Only the mad would venture upon 
this sea on a torpedo boat,” I heard one 
of my comrades say. 

“ We are capable of a greater madness 
even than that,” some one retorted. 
“That is to say, under some circum- 
stances—when the life and honor of the 
imperial land call us out to sea, for ex- 
ample.” 

We had no prophets aboard the “ Mi- 
kasa,” and none of us knew what fate 
had in store for us on that her own 
parade day. We had with us a worker 
of miracles called Admiral Togo. And 
that made most of us quite content. We 
knew that only a rather unexpected good 
humor on the part of luck would afford 
us time for lunch, and in the service of 
His Majesty’s navy we were expected to 
learn a few things besides putting our 
entire trust on that happy god called 
chance. So it came to pass that we 
found an unusual plenty of rice in our 
morning meal. 

All was ready; the men were at their 
stations ; to them only a signal was want- 
ing. We steamed leisurely in the direc- 
tion of Okinoshima. Meanwhile per- 
mission was given to men to take their 
rest after their own fashion—at their 
posts. And I look upon this rest as one 
of the most effective preparations made 
for the battle. In my round of inspec- 
tion I had the pleasure of seeing those 
men—they had worked hard since five 
that morning—taking their ease accord- 
ing to their sweet pleasure. At every 
gun a few shells were gathered ready for 
an immediate call. Anda number of our 
good sailors mistook the shells for pil- 
lows. The sight might have scandalized 
the arms factories all over the world, and 
if they could only listen to the “ music 
of sleep” upon those shells, they would 
have been overwhelmed with compli- 
ments on their success in making soft 
pillows. As for me, who was not a man- 
ufacturer of ammunitions, the high 


snoring of our men had another message. 
In their sleep, profound as that of babes, 
I thought I heard a prophecy that was 
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quite pleasing to us. Moving about 
amid the all-absorbing rest of our men, 
I felt sure that the day was to be ours. 
At any rate you know, quite as well as 
I, that nothing could have told the tale of 
the iron nerve of those men better than 
their childlike sleep within the hour or 
two of what they all knew to be the 
greatest naval battle since the birth of 
sober-minded history, and upon which 
hung the destiny of their beloved land. 

We steered east-southeast, then shift- 
ed to southwest. The fog began to kid- 
nap the horizon. Very soon the Tsushi- 
ma rose before us in her robe of silken 
fog, looking for all the world like a vision 
of the blessed Arabian memory. 

All this while our scouting squadron 
had kept in touch with the enemy, steam- 
ing, in fact, almost parallel- to their 
course and always out of range of their 
guns and always trying their prettiest to 
keep out of their vision as well. And on 
the “ Mikasa ” we received from time to 
time messages of the enemy’s approach 
through the wireless telegraphy. The 
enemy could have disturbed and inter- 
rupted our communications, but they 
seemed quite indifferent. They must 
have despised our strength at the Tsu- 
shima Straits heartily, for on that ground 
alone can one explain their carelessness 
in this respect, as in many others. Stead- 
ily they came, and it is impossible to 
restrain our admiration for this desper- 
ate courage of the Russian, for this lord- 
ly arrogance which seemed to say to us, 
“After all, you are Asiatics, are you 
not?” It was about one in the after- 
noon that we were thrilled at the first 
sight of our long-expected guest. There 
was about thirteen or fourteen thousand 
meters between us, and the hostile ships 
penciled their silhouettes against the 
dream-like curtain of fogs like the skele- 
tons of phantom ships. I made out four 
battleships and in addition to them cruis- 
ers, coast defense ships, to the number 
of twelve, and there seemed to be a num- 
ber of other ships—lighter cruisers and 
transports, perhaps—trailing to the rear. 
They seemed to be heading northeast in 
double column line ahead, and steaming 
at the speed of about twelve knots. At 
the first sight of our’main squadrons the 
enemy seemed to falter a little. Soon, 
however, I saw them head boldly toward 
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us. Now we were already within ten 
knots of the Russians. We saw Okino- 
shima to southeast; we were about to 
enter into the effective range of fire. The 
wind, which was blowing fiercely out of 
the southwest, smote us full in the face, 
and naturally the same wind gave wings 
to the Russians, who were coming from 
almost opposite direction. Not wishing 
that the Russians have all the natural ad- 
vantages on their side on the ground of 
our own choice, we ported the helm 
sharply. We were now steaming almost 
due west and our course made an acute 
angle with that of our enemy; steadily, 
without saying a single word, with the 
even tread which cowards do not 
know in the hour of battle, we closed in. 
It was at this time that I noticed from 
the “ Mikasa,” a change in the formation 
of the hostile ships. Their cruiser squad- 
rons, which had been steaming to the 
port of the Russian battleship squadron 
as if to shield the heavier ships from our 
fire, standing as they did between our 
fleet and their own battleships, began 
now to drop to the rear and take their 
stations in a formation which was line 
ahead. And to the starboard shelter of 
this line of battle the Russian admiral 
wisely placed the still lighter ships of 
war and transports. 

We saw with no small delight that we 
commandeda decided advantage in speed, 
just as we had expected. We could 
therefore determine at what point we 
should fight and in what manner. At high 
speed the flagship led the fleet across the 
path of the Russians. And the two con- 
tending fleets described the letter T with 
a curved roof. 

It was about five minutes after two 
and the distance between the fleets was 
about thirteen or fourteen thousand me- 
ters. I saw a dainty ball of cotton 
belch from the barbette of the flagship 
of the enemy. Like the Chinese in the 
Battle of the Yellow Sea of ten years 
ago, the Russians opened the “ ball.” 
We did not reply. The Russian shells 
fell far short. Always the “ Mikasa” 
led the fleet athwart the path of the Rus- 
sians. Our gunners were ready; it is 
not strictly correct to say that they were 
impatient. They knew that their officers 


a better than they the time when to 
re. 


Moreover, there were before the 
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eyes of all of us objects which were very 
interesting and which had been carrying 
all the eyes of the world now for many 
months, and had brought and centered 
them to the Korean Straits over half the 
world. None might gainsay the splen- 
dor of that stately array of the Russians. 
Looking upon them, I for one could see 
very well how it was that Russia dreamed 
of a day when through them she should 
once again be the mistress of the Far 
Eastern waters. 

Then the fitting word was spoken ; our 
gunners received the order. 

In an instant a thousand thunders fell 
upon the pallor of the sea. 

Our superior speed carried us across 
the front of the advancing Russian line 
of battle, and as we steamed we concen- 
trated our fire upon the Russian leader. 
As soon as we found ourselves across the 
front of the Russians and over to the 
starboard of the hostile line the “ Mika- 
sa” signaled to form the line in reverse 
order, and every ship turned sharply to 


port through 180 degrees, and so 
completely reversing the order of 
ships and the direction of the fleet. 
This brought the guns of our 
larboard broadside to the enemy. 
It was not altogether an _ unkindly 
turn, this maneuver. To our gun- 


ners in the starboard quarters who had 
kept open the floodgate of hell upon 
the devoted and heroic head of the Rus- 
sians for some time it brought a few mo- 
ments of grateful rest. And once again 
we rode back the way we came, across the 
path of Russian progress. The move- 
ment was repeated a number of times. 
At one time something made me turn 
my eyes to the ships of our fleet. They 
were keeping the stations beautifully. 
With their trains of smoke trailing far to 
the lee, curling here and there, and de- 
scribing without a shadow of effort a 
thousand curves of grace and then 
finally vanishing away, they composed a 
picture at which I could not suppress the 
heavings of my breast. I could not see 
how on earth the Russians could find it 
in their hearts to deny them the merited 
title of the Mistress of the Three Seas. 
By three o’clock in the afternoon the 
battle was waxing to its climax ; our steel 
seed which we had sown with lavish gen- 
erosity began to bring forth the fruits. 
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It was just about this time that two 
squadrons of our fleet detached them- 
selves from the main line and disappeared 
in the fog which was closing in. Thev 
were not lost from view very long. When 
they reappeared they were upon the rear 
of the hostile ships. The enemy was 
bagged—bagged as a helpless rat in a 
trap. And looking back—for although I 
have little of foresight, I am ‘always 
proud of my hindsight—I am inclined to 
think that fate, whom some of us in our 
black moments mistake for a football, 
and who is unquestionably wise, began to 
strike the hour which was to settle many 
things, among others the future of Asia, 
the doom of Russia’s sea power upon the 
Pacific and a new day for the peace of 
the Far East. The confusion among the 
Russian ships increased ; so also the rigor 
of the savage fire we maintained upon 
them. After three hours of fighting— 
that is to say, a little past five o’clock in 
the evening—I saw a Russian ship with 
one smokestack lose the freedom of mo- 
tion and stagger drunkenly to the rear. 
She was vomiting a huge column of 
white smoke, evidently disabled. The 
constant pressure upon the head of the 
Russian line was telling upon the hostile 
ships and the enemy changed their 
course, heading west, leaving the un- 
happy ship to the mercy of our concen- 
trated fire. 

One of the heavy shots struck her 
mast, and you will be surprised how light 
a heavy military mast is sometimes. Like 
a feather in a storm it flew into the sea. 
Soon the fire mantled her completely ; the 
sounds of many explosions reached us 
even above the din of our own guns. 
Gradually and finally wrapt in her funer- 
al sheet of smoke and fire, the hapless 
ship began to list. The first victim of 
the battle. And it was the pitiful sight 
of her that brought the shout of Banzai 
which broke the human silence aboard 
the “ Mikasa.” We left the duty of coup 
de grace to the “Chitose” and destroyers. 
About thirty minutes after that we saw 
the ship disappear with one final explo- 
sion. Even as the sea which floats the 
cross of St. George and the Sun-round 
flag with equal amiableness was adding 
another skeleton in her closet we saw 
drop to the rear two other Russian ships, 
both in a sad plight. And they found 
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themselves within two thousand meters 
of the “Mikasa” as we steamed away from 
the last victim. And the prompt manner 
in which the heavy guns of our battleship 
squadron turned their fire upon the two 


‘ ships made you think of a snow covered 


plain of the north and a pack of wolves 
on a horse which had lost his way. I 
noticed especially the fearful work which 
our twelve-inch guns and the ten-inch 
shells from the “ Nisshin ” wrought upon 
the two Russians. Within less than ten 
minutes one of them was _ on fire, fore 
and aft. Without even so much as a 
groan she took all we could give her, but 
not for very long. Like a man shot 
through the heart, I saw her pitch for- 
ward and dive rapidly, bow first. Very 
soon her stern was high out in the air. 
I shall never forget the ghastly pose it 
struck against the gray of the fog and 
the white of the angry sea, with her pro- 
peller marking a sort of funeral cross. 
Turning almost completely over, she 
went down. 

Once more we headed off the main 
squadron of Russia and once again we 
centered our fire upon the “ Kniaz Su- 
varoff.” Fire broke out upon her ; white 
columns of smoke towered into the sky 
and I saw vivid tongues of fire stalking 
upon her upper decks. From the way 
her guns were served, and judging from 
the courage with which she fought, you 
would have said that the hail of shots in 
which she was wrapped and all the fires 
caused thereby were too trifling an inci- 
dent for the Russians to call for serious 
attention. If it were the courage of 
desperation, theirs was certainly splen- 
did. The “Kniaz Suvaroff” and her 
comrades seemed to have centered their 
fire on the second ships in our squadrons 
even more than upon the flagships them- 
selves. Not only with our first squad- 
ron, but the same was the case with the 
second squadron. It may be that the en- 
emy thought the admirals were aboard 
the second ship in each squadron in- 
stead of upon the ships which carried 
their flags. The “Azuma” suffered a 
good deal from the concentration of hos- 
tile shots ; she was second in our armored 
cruiser squadron. One of the shots 
struck one of her guns and destroyed it 
completely. Another struck the case- 
mate of a gun which was placed below 
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her aft conning tower. The shell pierced 
it and on entering it exploded. The ex- 
cessive violence of the explosion dis- 
mounted a twelve-pounder which was on 
the deck above and wounded Com- 
mander Togo, who at the time was in the 
conning tower. 

All through the action the fog pre- 
vented our seeing even with the assis- 
tance of a binocular a distance of more 
than six knots. In outmaneuvering 
the enemy we steamed out of their sight 
often. Five times we disappeared from 
the enemy’s sight and five times we re- 
turned into the effective range of fire. 
And each time we met we spent about 
thirty minutes in the actual exchange of 
fire. From a little after two, when the 
Russians wasted a couple of trial shots, 
to about seven, which saw the conclusion 
of the fleet action of the day, there were 
three solid hours of fighting. 

At about six o’clock, when the dusk 
was beginning to fall, we noticed a sin- 
gular behavior on the part of the Rus- 
sians. To our eyes they seemed to dis- 
perse. In their apparent disorder they 
had, nevertheless, one thing common to 
them all: All were trying to head north- 
ward. As we had done before, the main 
strength of our fleet threw itself across 
their path and brought the guns to bear 
upon the head of the Russian line. 

It was about 6.50 p. m. that a heavy 
shell shattered the main mast of the 
“ Borodino.” She was on fire. Like a 
strong man whom you see in tears, the 
last hour of a battleship touches you to 
the heart. Ten minutes later she turned 
turtle. Seven strokes from a clock tolled 
her knell; lying on her ~side she went 
down. And the night, which had covered 
many a historic wreck of human strife, 
rung down the curtain once more upon 
the blood and fire of this perhaps the 
greatest naval action in history. 

Our principal squadrons drew away to 
the north; it was the hour for the tor- 
pedo boats. It was about 7.20 that 
I saw through the twilight, which 
was darkening over the sea more and 
more, the flotillas steaming away from 
the protection of our heavier vessels, 
headed for the profiles of the Russian 
ships melting away into the night. The 
Russians were expecting them, and a 
sudden deluge of shots spoke their greet- 
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ing to the frail craft, which seemed to 
live on that sea through a miracle. We 
covered the reckless advance of the tor- 
pedo flotillas with a steady fire, and so 
the belligerent fleets passed into the dark- 
ness. At about eight o’clock we began 
to hear the tunes of the torpedoes which 
had gone home. A little later, out of the 
night and from the direction in which our 
torpedo flotillas had disappeared, a 
strange sound reached us. It was weird 
in the extreme; shrieks of human voices 
they undoubtedly were; nevertheless the 
distance had mellowed the sharper notes 
and translated them into a ghostly mel- 
ody. You would have said that the 
restless and unhappy souls, escaped from 
the nirvana, storm tossed and heartbrok- 
en, with the black memories of the sins of 
yore, were calling out of an angry sea 
for a honey drop or two of sympathy 
from their brothers in the flesh. There 
seemed to us more than six hundred 
voices in the chorus. It was impossible 
to tell whether the shrieks were from 
our men or from the throats of the 
drowning enemies—perhaps both. 

We shaped our course to the north- 
west ; we were certain that the Russians 
would make for Vladivostok. With the 
exception of the ships detailed on special 
duties we made for the rendezvous north 
of the Liancourt Rocks. The communi- 
cations among the vessels of the fleet 
were maintained throughout the night— 
not without difficulty, however. The 
Russians, so indifferent at first about the 
communications among the vessels of 
our fleet through wireless telegraphy, 
were now very active in disturbing it. A 
little before the break of day, on the 28th 
of May, we received a message from our 
scout; it confirmed our belief and read: 
“ The remnant of the hostile fleet is mak- 
ing for Vladivostok.” 

About twelve miles to the east of Ta- 
kebe Bay, a little before ten o’clock in 
the morning, we sighted five ships of the 
enemy—the “Orel,” the “ Emperator 
Nicholai I.”, the “Admiral Seniavin ” 
and the “General Admiral Apraxine ” 
and a cruiser. And the cruiser was the 
“Tzumurud,” as we came to find out 
later. Almost as soon as we hove into 
view she detached herself from the 
squadron and, shaping her course straight 
for Vladivostok, steamed away at full 
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speed. We opened fire upon the four 
Russians; at first they showed a half 
hearted sign of resistance. Presently 
their fire ceased. There was something 
abrupt and sudden in this silence of the 
hostile guns. Outwardly they did not 
seem as if their fighting power were 
gone. Naturally our glasses wandered 
over them in search after the reason. 
They rested for a moment upon the 
halyard of the “ Orel.” 

Above the cross of St. George another 
color was flying. 

It was the Sun-flag of Nippon. 


The Capture of Vice-Admiral Ro- 
jestvensky 

$y a Japanese Officer Aboard the “‘ Sasanami.” 

In the night of the 27th of May, three 
Nippon destroyers found themselves to- 
gether, the “ Sasanami,” the “ Usuku- 
mo” and the “ Kasumi.” The hour was 
far gone; the sea was black, smothered 
with fog, stormy. All of a sudden we 
bumped literally into a line of Russian 
cruisers. Upon the “ Sasanami ” we felt 
that the last hour for the ship and the 
men was upon us. The Russians must 
have discovered us at about the same 
time as we saw them, and they opened 
fire all the more terrific because the stormy 
night and the short distance emphasized 
the savageness of it all. The “ Kasu- 
mi,” which was leading, ported the helm 
sharply and raced across the line of the 
Russian advance and both the “ Sasana- 
mi” and “ Usukumo” were forced to 
steam through the hostile line and escape 
to the rear of the cruisers. As we suc- 
ceeded in steaming out of the danger zone 
we felt as a man who had just walked 
through a dream and a miracle. We 
were safe and sound—without a scratch. 
Doubtless the reason was because we 
were too close for the enemy’s guns to do 
us harm. Soon after that, in the dense 
darkness of the night, the “ Sasanami ” 
lost the company of her sisters. 

On the morning of the following day, 
the 28th of May, at about ten o’clock, we 
saw from the “ Sasanami’” two columns 
of smoke floating above the horizon. 
Whether they were friends or foe we 
had not the slightest clue to determine. 
We were sent to hunt for the remnants 
of the Russian fleet and if possible to 
destroy or capture the vessels which had 
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been crippled in the action of the 27th. 
We were therefore tempted to find out a 
little more of those telltale columns of 
smoke. At thirty knots an hour we 
steamed straight in the direction of the 
strangers. As we approached, two pairs 
of masts began to emerge above the hori- 
zon, supporting the two leisurely plumes 
of smoke. Very soon, through the glasses, 
we saw that they were two destroy- 
ers. They were flying the Russian flag. 
We were now within range of guns and 
we lost no time in opening fire upon 
them. Almost with the first flash from 
our guns one of the Russian destroyers 
cut and ran. The other, however, to all 
appearances, looked as if nothing was 
happening ; she stood still, hardly less in- 
different than one of the stray rocks in 
the Sea of Nippon. Moreover, we noted 
that she did not return our fire. For a 
moment therefore we suspended our fire 
and searched her with our glasses. 
Atop of her foremast a white flag was 
waving and instead of the cross of St. 
George the red cross flag was floating 
from her stern halyard. The “ Sasana- 
mi ” signaled her to explain herself. The 
Russian signaled back: “ Our engine is 
damaged ; coal has given out and we are 
in need of water,” and the signal went on 
to say that there were two admirals 
aboard her. There was no frantic shouts 
of the banzai at this unexpected news 
aboard the “ Sasanami” and the chief 
reason of our soberness was unquestion- 
ably because the news seemed to us alto- 
gether too good to be true. Moreover, 
did not we hear so much of the clever- 
ness of the Russian at a ruse? It is a 
simple paragraph of history, however, 
that we did not lose a single moment to 
board the Russian destroyer. The of- 
ficers of the boarding party carried the 
Nippon swords and the men were armed 
with pistols. And we were quite ready 
for whatever might happen. The de- 
stroyer was the “ Biedovy ”; she had a 
complement of eighty men and officers 
aboard her. Besides them we found 
aboard her Vice-Adm’~al Rojestvensky, 
the head of his staff and eight other of- 
ficers under them. The day before, it 
seems, the flagship of the Russian admir- 
al had been sunk and the admiral, severe- 
ly wounded, had been transferred with 
some of his staff officers to the “ Bie- 
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dovy ” upon which, as the strange en- 
tangling of human paths would have it, 
we fell so unwittingly. The capture of 
the commanding admiral of the Russian 
fleet is certainly the climax, and a rather 
dramatic one too, of the Battle of the Sea 
of Nippon—that at least is what you 
would be likely to say and the rest of the 
world with you. All the same we were 
not in the least happy over the capture of 
the hapless admiral. Neither would you 
have been had you seen his sad condition 
—bleeding there, in the narrow room of 
the destroyer. To us the surgical atten- 
tion tendered him seemed decidedly in- 
adequate. What an ending of that famous 
trip of his and his fleet over half the 
globe! One thing touched us all more 
than I could tell you. It was the respect- 
ful attitude of the officers and men un- 
der him toward their commander. And 
both officers and men of the “ Biedovy ” 
begged tis to leave their admiral at peace 
there where he lay. We could not find 
it in our hearts to refuse this request, and 
as a matter of fact we did not insist on re- 
moving the admiral to our ship. We es- 
corted only nine officers of the “ Bie- 
dovy”’ to the “ Sasanami ” and through 
them we accepted the surrender of their 
destroyer. All this took a great deal of 
time—the detail of the surrender and the 
examination aboard the Russian ship and 
so on, and already the night was.upon us. 
The “Biedovy” was disabled ; it was nec- 
essary to tow her. We made in the di- 
rection of the Liancourt Rocks; we 
could only make ten knots. The night 
was black and none of us could tell when 
we might come, as indeed we did in the 
night before, upon the remnant of the 
Russian fleet, against whom we would 
not like to pitch our frail strength. Ah, 
well, said we to ourselves, when it comes 
to that there is only one thing for us— 
we shall find a common grave, both the 
Russians and ourselves, in the knightly 
Sea of Nippon. We were sure that on 


our journey through the shadow world 
we would not be without companions. 
It was a heavy load for the “ Sasanami.” 
Knowing how quickly she can race when 
she is herself, she was impatient, creaked, 
groaned and swayed. Not so long after 
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we started on perhaps the most historic 
journey that will likely be given in the 
life of the “ Sasanami.” There was a 
sharp sound of something snapping. 
Our ship shot ahead like a bird out of a 
cage. It was the tow-rope that broke. 
Whether it were our impatience which 
lengthened the time I do not know. It 
seemed an eternity before we could get 
under way. And the rough sea which 
washed our deck all the while added not 
a little to our embarrassment. After 
having fastened the “ Biedovy ” on that 
dark night we are fairly qualified to at- 
tempt the work of threading a needle 
while you are jolting along a Korean 
road. 

Once upon a time there was a country- 
man of ours who jolted along the Ko- 
rean road upon the springless cart of the 
native. For some reason he saw the ne- 
cessity of threading a needle as he rode. 
When he came home to Nippon his 
friends did not recognize him; in him 
they only saw a curio—a man with his 
temper completely wrecked. All that I 
have to say is that he ought to have 
worked upon the “Sasanami” on the 
night of the 29th; we who have, can only 
find a light entertainment in his trials on 
a Korean road. The work done at last 
and we were about to heave a sigh .of 
relief, when—and no number of ex-° 
clamations would do justice to our 
feeling of the hour—once again the 
rope was in twain.” Another eternity of 
trials in the dark; and it is well that the 
men of the Nippon Navy are permitted to 
shake hands with that refined state of 
mind called despair only on the pages of 
romance. When we made good the rope 
once again we had a distance to steam 
before we met the new day coming out of 
the eastern horizon. 

And it was in the virgin light of the 
30th of May, 1905, that we were per- 
mitted to behold the face of the Buddha 
in the distant form of our cruiser “Aka- 
shi,” which bore down upon us. 

Our troubles were over, and every one 
of us swore that we would not take ten 
lives in Paradise for the trials of the piti- 
less night in which we made the acquain- 
tance of Vice-Admiral Rojestvensky. 
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HE season of the early spring 
. thaws was a time of anxiety and 
discomfort for the great Red Fox 
of the Ridge. He hated the wet and the 
slumping snows, and the hunt became a 
toil rather than a joy. His mate, more- 
over, being heavy with young, was not 
inclined to play and wrestle and run 
races as she had been. She hunted near 
home, but back among the rocks, of 
course, and never down toward the val- 
ley, and Red Fox brought home to her 
the larger share of his own captures. 
For his own part he now became par- 
ticularly cautious, never going down into 
the Settlement at all. But he got into 
the habit of making a long, toilsome 
journey over the ridge and down into 
the next valley, and compensating him- 
self for the extra hardships by taking 
easy toll of the farmyards at the foot of 
Ringwaak. He calculated that these 
depredations would never be laid to the 
charge of a fox living so far away as he. 
But in this, as it proved, he was 
reckoning without allowance for his 
reputation. He wronged his own re- 
nown. When the folk under Ringwaak 
began to feel the attacks of a particularly 
daring and clever enemy they immedi- 
ately thought of the big fox of the neigh- 
boring valley, of whose exploits they had 
heard such tales. Inquiry in the neigh- 
boring valley revealed the fact that of 
late nothing had been seen or heard of 
the notable marauder. From this it was 
readily inferred that he had shifted his 
field of operations. Thereupon there 
were many efforts made to trail the au- 
dacious raider back to his lair. But the 
trail invariably lost itself among rocks 
and ravines and tumbled thickets before 
it reached the summit of the ridge. Of 
traps and snares, of course, scores were 
set; but these were always treated with 
contumelious scorn or else given a wide 
berth. So it came about at last that a 
message was sent over to the next valley 
asking the farmers to hunt down their 
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troublesome furry outlaw, or at least to 
keep him at home. 

Not without a certain pride did the 
Settlement accept this tribute to their 
famous fox’s prowess. But at the same 
time it was agreed that something had 
to be done. The Boy, who had a per- 
sonal interest in the great fox’s achieve- 
ments, smiled wisely and said that what- 
ever was done Red Fox would not be 
the one to regret it. But Jabe Smith, the 
woodsman and trapper, undertook to 
lead a hunt, with his two dogs, that 
should end in Red Fox’s final discomfit- 
ure or he’d know the reason why. 

For some inexplicable reason, just at 
this juncture Red Fox’s anxiety and ap- 
prehension increased amazingly. It was 
as if the stir of hostility down in the val- 
ley were conveyed to him by some subtle 
telepathic force, or as if some inquisitive 
blue jay, having overheard Jabe Smith’s 
plans, had brought word in some occult 


way to Red Fox of the mischief brewing. 


against him. Let the scientist, if he will, 
take the one explanation and the lover 
of fairy tale and fable the other. Or 
perhaps the responsibility of approach- 
ing fatherhood sharpened his memory, 
and he recalled certain tragic events 
which had forced his mother to flee from 
her old lair in the sunny bank. How- 
ever that may be, one evening, after a fit 
of aimless restlessness, he ran and 
sniffed inquiringly about the entrance to 
that old den under the juniper bush. 
Something which he saw there stirred 
remembrance and decided him. Return- 
ing to his own lair, half by force and 
half by coaxing, he succeeded in ejecting 
his reluctant mate, who was now very 
near her time and much averse to quit- 
ting such snug quarters. This feat ac- 
complished, he resolutely led her away 
up to the crest of the ridge to a sort of 
rude little cave which he had found in 
the side of a rocky ravine. This done, 
and his mate—because she could not 
help herself or make head against his 
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dominance—apparently reconciled, his 
restless solicitude vanished. He went 
back alone to the den in the bank and 
waited to see what was going to happen. 
He was now less careful about his hunt- 
ing grounds and permitted himself, in 
his confidence, to range once more the 
lower slopes and the fringes of the Set- 
tlement. 

When Jabe Smith was ready for the 
grand hunt he bethought him of that old 
den on the hillside where the Fox family 
had been “ dug out ” of house and home 
the previous year. He had not thought 
of this place before, because he knew 
that the scene of such tragic discomfiture 
and defeat would be the very last one 
that an ordinary fox would choose to 
live in. But it occurred to him now that 
Red Fox was no ordinary fox and might 
be cunning enough to regard such a place 
as the safest retreat of all. With the 
Boy as a critical and unsympathetic but 
much interested spectator, and two 
young farmers as assistant huntsmen, 
and his two dogs, a half breed hound and 
a big black-and-white mongrel, to do the 
real work, Jabe Smith led the way to 
that secluded hole in the bank far up the 
hillside. 

“You'll never find him there, Jabe,” 
jeered the Boy encouragingly, from time 
to time. And Jabe, having his own mis- 
givings on the subject, maintained a 
strategic silence. 

Within a hundred yards of the bank, 
however, the dogs, who had been quar- 
tering the soft and shrunken snow on 
every side, suddenly set up a chorus of 
excited yelpings and bayings. They had 
come upon a perfect tangle of fox tracks. 
Jabe Smith’s gaunt face broke into a 
liberal grin, and, turning to the Boy 
triumphantly, he cried: 

“ There, now, what did I tell you?” 

The two young men ran forward in 
exultant glee, expecting to find Red Fox 
securely cornered in the hole and to dig 
him out at their leisure. But the Boy, 
tho in his heart troubled and surprised, 
kept an undiscouraged face and advised 
the hunters not to crow too soon. 

As the dogs were obviously confused 
by the tangle of trails, Jabe called them 
straight to the mouth of the old den be- 
hind the juniper. They thrust their 
noses into it eagerly, gave an inquiring 
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sniff, and turned away in scorn. Jabe’s 
face fell, for it was obvious from their 
manner that no foxes had for a long time 
lived in that hole. The Boy tried to 
think of some sarcasm suited to the oc 
casion; but before anything could be 
said on either side the dogs raced up the 
bank and set up a joyous chorus at the 
mouth of another cunningly hidden den. 

“ Now, what did I tell you?” cried 
Jabe again, with no great variation of 
vocabulary, and the two young men 
shouted, “ We’ve got him this time!” 
But the Boy, obstinately optimistic, as- 
sumed an air of authority and remarked: 

“ There’s been something there. But 
that doesn’t prove it’s there now! And 
you needn’t think it’ll be Red Fox, any- 
way!” 

“We'll soon find out!” said Jabe 
Smith, taking some rags from his pocket 
and proceeding to smear them with a 
mixture of gunpowder and wet snow. 

Having constructed the “ spitting 
devil” to his satisfaction he tied it se- 
curely to the tip of a slender birch sap- 
ling, like a fishing pole. Then, calling 
the eager dogs to one side, he lighted the 
rags and thrust the blazing, sputtering 
mass carefully into the hole. 

“Ef ther’s anything in there, I don’t 
keer if it’s a tiger, that’s goin’ to fetch 
him out!” said Jabe. As all the on- 
lookers fully agreed with him there was 
no reply, but every one waited with eyes 
fixed intently on the hole. Slowly the 
sapling worked its way till it came to a 
resolute stop at a distance of about ten 
feet in. Here Jabe turned and twisted it 
hopefully, but there came forth nothing 
except volumes of evil-smelling smoke. 

The Boy gave a little derisive laugh, 
and Jabe, dropping the end of the sap- 
ling, acknowledged regretfully that there 
was no fox at home. 

“ But he was there just a minute ago,” 
said he doggedly, “ or the scent wouldn’t 
’a’ been so hot an’ the dogs so worked 
up. An’ it’s Red Fox himself, or he 
couldn’t ’a’ got away so slick. He’s 
somewhere’s round, an’ we'll git him.” 
With this he sent the dogs off over the 
bank to pick up the trail by which the 
crafty fugitive had departed. 

Red Fox meanwhile had been watch- 
ing the whole scene from that safe little 
ledge of rock whence he had once before 
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made note of a kindred performance. 
This time, however, his feelings were 
very different. He knew his own pow- 
ers and he pretty well understood his op- 
ponents’, and he realized that as long as 
he took care to keep out of Jabe Smith’s 
way he had the game in his own hands. 
With Jabe he would take no chances, but 
the dogs he would fool to the top of their 
bent. As for the rest of the party he 
was not greatly concerned about them. 
The Boy he knew was not hostile, and 
the two young men did not seem wood- 
wise enough to be dangerous. But there 
was one thing certain, he did not want 
the dogs to come sniffing about among 
the rocks on top of the ridge. He slipped 
down, therefore, from his post of ob- 
servation and ran a fresh trail across his 
old one, toward the lowlands. Five min- 
utes later the dogs were in full cry at his 
heels, and he could hear the men crash- 
ing along clumsily behind. 

The running was heavy—deep, moist 
snow in the woods and sloppy, stick turf 
in the open spaces; but Red Fox knew 
that these conditions told more severely 
on his heavy pursuers than on himself. 
For a time he ran straight on, without 
doublings or tricks, in order to get the 
dogs well ahead of the slow-going men. 
When this was accomplished to his satis- 
faction he amused himself for a minute 
or two with wild, fantastic leaps from 
trunk to trunk in a patch of felled timber, 
and then circled back to see what Jabe 
Smith was doing. He felt it absolutely 
necessary to know Jabe’s tactics in this 
contest before finally deciding upon his 
own. In this backward reconnaisance 
he ran at top speed, and was back within 
a half mile of his starting point while 
the puzzled dogs were still whimpering 
about the patch of felled timber. Fast 
as he ran, however, he kept all his wits 
about him, speeding through thick un- 
derbrush and never exposing himself to 
a possible shot from that dreaded fire- 
arm of Jabe’s. And suddenly, not fifty 
yards off, he caught sight of Jabe him- 
self, patiently watching a runway. 

This sight gave Red Fox a pang of 
sharp apprehension, so terrible seemed 
the cunning which had led the woods- 
man to keep watch at that particular 
spot. And there beside him, sitting on 
a stump and motionless as the stump, 


was the Boy. It was just the place 
where Red Fox would have run under 
ordinary circumstances or if he had been 
an ordinary fox. It was only, indeed, 
his unsleeping caution that had saved 
him. Instead of keeping to his runway 
he had warily paralleled it at a distance 
of about fifty yards, and so his cunning 
had fairly outdone that of the back- 
woodsman. 

Watching his enemies with almost a 
touch of contempt from his safe hiding 
Red Fox lay down for a few minutes’ 
rest. Then, hearing the dogs at last in 
full cry on his back track, he rose up, 
stretched himself, gave a yawn that 
seemed to nearly split his jaws, and stole 
around behind Jabe and the Boy, whose 
eyes were now fairly glued to the run- 
way in the momentary expectation of his 
coming. He yawned again in scorn, ran 
swiftly back to the door of his den, zig- 
zagged for a couple of minutes in that 
tangle of tracks just below it, then 
headed down along the shore of the 
brook, whose channel was now open 
wherever the current was swift. 

As he ran his plans took definite shape. 
His object being to lead the chase far 
away from the ridge, he had no motive 
for puzzling his pursuers any more than 
enough to keep them from pressing him 
too closely. The brook was too swollen 
and angry to be easily fordable except 
where the ice stil lingered in the stretches 
of dead water. But in one place he 
crossed it by skillful leaps from rock to 
rock amid the foam, because he knew 
that the dogs were less sure footed than 
he and might possibly have some trouble 
in the crossing. Half a mile further 
down, where there was firm ice, he 
crossed back again, gathering from the 
voices of his pursuers that they had not 
found the crossing as difficult as he had 
hoped they would. Then he put on a 
burst of speed and made for a remote 
little farm on the outskirts of the Settle- 
ment, where he thought he could give 
the dogs something to puzzle over while 
he rested for another long run. Having 
thoroughly explored every farmyard for 
a half score miles about, he knew just 
which ones had any tactical advantages 
to offer him. 

At the farm in question the chicken 
house was a lean-to shed set against the 
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side of the cow-barn. The lower edge 
of the roof was about four feet from the 
ground, and beneath it was a small hole 
leading to a spacious hollow under the 
floor. From a thicket just outside the 
farmyard Red Fox took a careful ob- 
servation to assure himself that there 
was no one about the premises. The 
wagon was gone from the shed over on 
the other side of the well so he knew the 
farmer was away. There was no face 
at the kitchen window. The big gray cat 
dozed on the doorstep. He darted to the 
hole under the chicken house and with 
some difficulty squeezed himself in. 

This feat accomplished, he promptly 
squeezed his way out again. Then, 
standing in his trail, he made a splendid 
leap straight into the air and landed on 
the sloping roof of the lean-to. From 
here he ran nimbly up to the roof of the 
cow-barn and down the other side and 
across the high road and into a field of 
thick young evergreens. Here he lay 
down with a sense of security to enjoy 
a well earned rest. 

It was fully five minutes after this be- 
fore the dogs arrived, their tongues 
hanging out. They ran straight to the 
hole under the chicken house, and there, 
in spite of their fatigue, they set up a 
wild chorus of triumph. They had run 
their quarry to earth. The hole, how- 
ever, was so small that they could not 
force a way in, and the ground all about 
it was still frozen, so they could not dig 
an entrance with their claws. The black- 
and-white mongrel kept on scratching 
valiantly, however, while the half-breed 
hound, keeping his nose close to the 
foundations, made a swift but careful 
circuit of the cow-barn to assure him- 
self that there was no other exit. Had 
he ranged away from the foundations he 
would, of course, have picked up the 
crafty fugitive’s trail where he had made 
a great leap from the roof to the haystack 
and thence far out into the field. But 
the hound was methodical and kept close 
to work, and he came back to his com- 
panion, therefore, quite assured that the 
quarry was there in hiding. 

When, some ten. minutes. later, the 
hunters came up panting and hot they 
were as completely deceived as the dogs. 
Even the Boy, when he saw there was 
but one exit, and that guarded by the 








self-satisfied dogs, was fain to acknowl- 
edge that poor Red Fox’s sagacity had 
failed him at last. With the fugitive at 
last securely cornered there seemed to be 
no need of further haste, so a leisurely 
council of war was held behind the 
chicken house, the Boy sorrowfully aloof. 
At length it was decided that the only 
thing to do was to stop up the hole, then 
get leave to take up some boards of the 
hen-house floor. 

This extreme measure, however, was 
not to be carried out. While he was 
talking about it Jabe Smith chanced to 
lean upon the hen-house roof, just at the 
point where Red Fox had made his cun- 
ning leap. It chanced that Jabe’s nose, 
tho not so keen as the Boy’s, was never- 
theless capable of detecting the fresh 
scent of a fox on a surface so absorbent 
as a roof of dry shingles. He sniffed 
suspiciously, smelled the roof carefully 
as far up as he could reach, then turned 
to the Boy with an air of humbly con- 
fessing defeat. 

“ The critter’s fooled us again!” said 
he. 

“How? What do you mean?” cried 
the Boy, with glad incredulity, while the 
other two stood bewildered. 

“ He’s not in there at all!” said Jabe, 
recovering himself. “He’s gone up 
yonder over the roof. We'll find his 
trail all right somewhere round behind 
the barn! You watch!” 

Ordering the reluctant dogs to follow, 
he led the way around behind the barn, 
and then, with shrewd discernment, 
around the haystack. Here the dogs 
picked up the trail at once and 
were off with savage cries, furious 
at the way they had been fooled. 
But as for Jabe, he was filled with 
a sense of triumph in the very face 
of defeat. The Boy had said humbly: 
“ That beats me, Jabe. You know more 
about them than I do, after all. How- 
ever did you find out where he’d gone?” 

“Why,” said Jabe, shamelessly pre- 
varicating, “I just thought what would 
be the very smartest kind of a trick, an’ 
I knowed that was what that red varmint 
would be up to!” 

Red Fox meanwhile, resting in’ his 
covert among the dense young ever- 
greens, was filled with indignant amaze- 
ment at hearing the cries of the dogs so 
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soon again on his trail. What had gone 
wrong with his admirable stratagem? 
Promptly and properly he laid the blame 
upon the dreaded Jabe, and his sagacious 
eyes narrowed with something like ap- 
prehension. For a moment he paused, 
considering anxiously. Then, making a 
short circle, he doubled back and ran 
along parallel with the road, keeping 
himself carefuly out of sight lest he 
should attract a gunshot. He was head- 
ing for the mill pond at the further side 
of the Settlement, where a small stream, 
a tributary of his own brook, had been 
dammed and harnessed and forced to 
do the grinding and wool carding of all 
the Ringwaak region. 

Tho the stream at ordinary seasons 
was small, the pond it fed was large, and 
just now, under the stress of the spring 
thaws, a heavy volume of water was 
pouring noisily through the open flood- 
gates of the dam. Red Fox’s mood was 
now an ugly one. At no time anything 
approaching a humanitarian, he now felt 
a trifle harassed and crowded. If all his 
pursuers—the dogs, and the men, and 
the harmless Boy together—had had but 
one neck, a long, slender neck like that 
of a wild goose, what keen joy it would 
have given him to put his fine white teeth 
crunching through it! He was ready to 
take great risks in the hope of doing 
some hurt to his persecutors. 

The dogs, following a plain trail, with 
the scent so hot that it hung in the air, 
were now following close, with the hunt- 
ers far behind and out of gunshot. When 
Red Fox reached the edge of the mill 
pond, which was still partly frozen over, 
he stepped out upon the ice, testing it 
shrewdly. Then, returning to the shore, 
he ran on down toward the dam. 

For a space of thirty feet or so above 
the roaring floodgates the pond was 
open. The edges of the ice were rapidly 
rotting away as the water surged up be- 
neath. On the bank above Red Fox hesi- 
tated, lagging as if exhausted, and 
turned as if he were at last brought to 
bay. Seeing this the dogs broke into 
fiercer clamor and rushed forward mad- 
ly. At last it seemed the game was in 
their hands. 

Not till they were within a dozen paces 
of him did Red Fox stir. Then, whip- 
ping about as if defiance had given way 


to uncontrollable fear, he darted straight 
out upon the dangerous ice. Either in- 


stinct or a peculiarly shrewd and unerr- — 


ing judgment told him that the ice-fringe 
above the sluice was strong enough to 
bear his weight if he went swiftly and 
smoothly. With the dogs a few yards 
behind him he sped safely over. The 
next moment, above the roar of the 
sluice, came a crunching sound and a 
startled yelping from the black-and- 
white mongrel. Looking over his shoul- 
der with narrowed eyes of triumph Red 
Fox saw his enemies in the water, paw- 
ing wildly at the rotten edges of the ice, 
which kept breaking away. 

Past the drenched strugglers the bits 
of broken ice went streaming, to vanish 
in the loud turmoil of the fall. Red Fox 
ran on to the shelter of a bush up the 
shore, then turned to enjoy his revenge. 
The dogs were still clutching wildly at the 
ice and the treacherous ice still yielded 
under their clutches. As he watched, a 
larger piece, some three or four feet 
square, separated itself under the attack 
of the black-and-white mongrel, just as 
he succeeded in dragging himself out 
upon it. The next moment it slipped 
swiftly off with its exhausted passenger, 
wallowed into the roaring floodgates, 
plunged over the fall and vanished amid 
the rocks and smother below. With 
deepest satisfaction Red Fox observed 
this tragic end of one of his enemies. 
Then the men came in sight once more; 
so he crept away stealthily beyond gun- 
shot and continued his run over toward 
the hills overlooking the Ottanoonsis 
Valley. But there was really no need 
of his running any further. When the 
hunters arrived on the bank of the pond 
the half-breed hound was just dragging 
himself out of the water, thoroughly 
cowed. The mongrel was nowhere to be 
seen, but it was easy to guess what had 
happened to him. The party halted and 
Jabe whistled the dejected hound to his 
feet and sympathetically patted his wet 
head. 

“T saw Red Fox,” said the Boy grave- 
ly—sorry for the black-and-white mon- 
grel’s fate—“just slipping into the 
woods ’way up yonder! ” 

“Reckon we might’s well be gittin’ 
back home!” remarked Jabe, turning on 
his heels. 
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Agent’s Confession 


[The author of the following frank article is an honest and most estimable gentle- 
man, enjoying our sincerest esteem and personal acquaintanceship. His parents, we 


believe, were foreign missionaries.—EDp1rTor. ] 


T the outset of my story I want to 
say that I have never noised the 
report of my own death, never 

“mysteriously lost” my client’s dia- 
monds, never tried to break into a jail, 
nor ever hewed so close to the line of 
duty as to land me there by means of 
the law’s strong arm. This is not a 
burglar’s confession, tho it begins like 
one. I have known heroic workers in 
my calling who have done all four— 
but let that pass. Shakespeare remarks 
somewhere that there be land rats and 
water rats, land pirates and water pirates, 
and while denying burglary e¢ al., I am 
quite willing to be classed as the pirate 
of the newspaper profession—a theatrical 
press agent. 

I first flew the Jolly Roger a few years 
ago in response to the urgings of a fel- 
low journalist who had fallen from the 
estate of a managing editor into that of 
a producer of plays for “rube” con- 
sumption. He had a silken voice and an 
ingratiating manner, which were taxed 
to their utmost at the end of poor sea- 
sons in staving off the requests of actors 
for back pay. At the time I speak of, 
however, he rejoiced in the possession 
of a star of the sixth or seventh magni- 
tude, whom he meant to exploit in the 
society drama. The star and her friends 
had raised a little money for the ex- 
penses of the tour, and all was rosy. 

““My dear boy,” said the manager, 
winningly, “the newspaper business is 
but a stepping stone to other callings. 
Where you earn probably two thousand 
a year as a newspaper writer, you will 
earn from three to five thousand a year 
as a press agent. And then think of the 
independence you gain—no more white 
slaving at the editor’s desk until all hours 
of the night; master of your own time 
and movements ; all that is required being 
to get plenty of good articles into the 
papers and attend to the necessary busi- 





ness details. And the prospect of ad- 
vancement, too—what’s to hinder your 
becoming a Billy Brady or a Kirke La 
Shelle? Tell you what I’ll do—pay you 
from the start a salary $500 a year better 
than your newspaper gives you! Will 
you take it?” Whereat he smiled. 

I closed with the offer. 

“ Now the first thing,” said I, “ I want 
an interview with the star.” 

Just a shade of annoyance crossed the 
manager’s face. “ W-e-ll, I—think— 
that—can—be—arranged.” 

I got my interview and enough good 
stuff out of it to last me in the way of 
newspaper copy for some days. Then I 
sought the manager and requested more 
facts. 

“ Facts,” he said oracularly, “ are dan- 
gerous in this business. If I were you 
I should not worry about facts.” 

“You expect me to make bricks with- 
out straw?” 

“Oh, no,” he replied, “you want 
something to go upon. Think up some- 
thing yourself. Anything you think of 
goes.” Whereat he departed to interview 
his backer on high finance. 

“I thought of” the play, the dra- 
matist, the actors, the stage manager, 
the railroad traffic agent, even the stage 
carpenter and the property man. I guess 
for a time I must have made life miser- 
able for some of these gentry, trying to 
extract news (where there was no news) 
out of brainless actors and colorless at- 
tachés. 

Finally the whole secret of the thing 
came to me, as if by inspiration. “ Fool!” 
I said to myself. “ You have been try- 
ing to play the Hume and the Macauley 
to these people when regarding the whole - 
kit of them there’s absolutely nothing 
worth putting pen to paper. You must 
dramatize them, my boy, dramatize them. 
The talents of a Dickens or a Dumas are 
required here, not the cold historian of 
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fact. The plausible, not the actual, should 
be your aim. At any rate, you can make 
the late Baron Munchausen look stupid 
—and unnecessary.” 

The flag was up, my pirate craft was 
scudding in a ten-knot breeze, and the 
following week I brought her to port in 
a remote New England town, where we 
were to open our tour. On the morning 
of my arrival the newspapers displayed 
lurid headlines announcing that the busi- 
ness manager of “ The Girl from Dres- 
den ” company had committed suicide by 
throwing himself into a nearby lake. For 
evidence, his coat and hat had been found 
at the lakeside ; and a swarm of reporters 
were buzzing about the local theater man- 
ager, who was loudly bewailing the fate 
of poor W when he was not shifting 
his gaze to wink at me. 

“That’s a silly trick,” I remarked 
after the reporters had gone. “ W 
must turn up and make himself known in 
the next town and then the whole story 
is queered.” 

“Never thought of that,” said the 
manager. The event proved as I had 
predicted. W. was seen in the flesh 
i: a neighboring city the very same day, 
the State papers guyed him unmercifully 
and the populace was so disgusted at 
the fake that they practically boycotted 
the unfortunate ‘“ Girl from Dresden,” 
and the company itself was stranded. In- 
stead of the high tragedy of suicide, 
W suffered the real and sordid one 
of walking the railroad ties back to New 
York. 

Another’s failure did not daunt me. 
I knew that my star, as it happened, was 
versed in Indian lore, and I decided to 
organize a great warlike demonstration 
in her honor among the Indians of a 
reservation not far distant. This was no 
easy task. The Indians were as com- 
fortable and lazy a set of redskins as 
you ever set eyes on. They ate, slept 
and smoked in huge content; the sound 
of one of their ancestors’ warwhoops 
would probably have scared them out of 
their wits; and the notion of going on 
the warpath and engaging in mimic 
battle was as distasteful to them as was 
the appearance of the British men-of- 
war to Peter Stuyvesant and his fat New 
Amsterdam councilors in 1661. But an 
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by Uncle Sam; and the show of a great 
deal of it and the gift of a little induced 
them to elect Madame a member 
of the tribe forthwith and to promise to 
initiate her the next week by means of 
a genuine snake dance and terrifying 
martial orgies. When I carried the story 
to the papers I saw that I had made a 
great hit. Not only did they print col- 
umns of it but special correspondents 
telegraphed it broadcast over New Eng- 
land, even unto Boston, Providence and 
New Haven, so that Madame be- 
came the most talked of woman in the 
Puritan country for many a long day. 

From New England we traveled lei- 
surely across New York State, taking only 
the two and three night stands, and into 
Ohio, where the finger of dull business 
indicated to me that unusual exertion was 
necessary. The State Game Warden of 
Ohio at that time was a very busy man. 
Besides his usual onerous duties of pro- 
tecting the feathered and furry creatures 
of forest and field, a freak law obliged 
him to make active war on milliners, citi- 
zenesses and sundry others who wore 
feathers or had feathers of game birds 
in their possession. The spectacle of the 
solemn and portentous State Warden 
battling over aigrettes with male and fe- 
male milliners—yea, plucking them, if 
stern duty demanded, from the very 
headpieces of fashion’s votaries—caused 
me to shriek with laughter. Then I[ 
smiled broadly as the thought struck me 
that if the Warden made such war on 
native Ohioans he surely ought to extend 
his hostility to our traveling company. 
One could fairly see him rising from his 
seat in the pit of the theater with dread- 
ful utterance: “ In the name of the State 
of Ohio I command you to take off those 
hats!” 

I called him up on the telephone. 

“Mr. Warden, the ladies of our com- 
pany wish a permit from you to wear 
their aigrettes on the stage next Tues- 
day.” 

“What?” he snapped. 

“Theatrical company—plays Great 
Southern Theater—ladies wear feathers 
in their hats—” 

“They mustn’t—it’s against the law.” 

“But they will—” 

“They won’t!” he roared. 

“T say they will.” 
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* Young man, I warn you,” the tones 
came slowly back, “ defy the laws of this 
sovereign State at your peril! I’m after 
the milliners right now, but if you med- 
dlin’ New Yorkers come in here, settin’ 
my authority at defiance, I'll close the 
show and lock up every one of you!” 
And he put the receiver back on the hook 
with a bang. 

As every journalist knows, a quarrel 
(next to a scandal in high life) is the 
best kind of a story, and I was not slow 
in carrying my version of the fracas to 
the editors. The newspapers swallowed 
the tempting bait, hook, line and sinker. 
The anti-feather crusade was already 
warm, and this fed the flame. The merry 
war raged for a week; some were for 
the ungallant Warden, others for the 
actresses; but when the company came 
to town it was found that not a woman 
had a feather in her stage hat! Whether 
the acting manager confiscated all the 
feathers beforehand or whether there 
really’ weren’t any feathers at all, I 
haven't been able to discover. 

We were now getting down into Henry 
Watterson’s demesne. That eminent 
publicist was blowing off steam about 
the “ wickedness ” of Newport and the 
Four Hundred. From our point of 
view no journalistic whale or minnow 
fish could have spouted at a better time. 
We carried a play of “types.” That 
is to say, our dramatists, instead of going 
to the trouble of creating original char- 
acters, had copied the chief figures of 
New York’s social pageant, tagged them 
out with fictitious names, and set them 
forth in a lame and halting imitation of 
how society wears clothes and makes 
love. Lest any doubt should remain in 
the bucolic mind as to who they were, my 
press notices carefully explained the 
identity of each mime and prototype 
and gleefully narrated the manner in 
which the Four Hundred and _ their 
theatric counterparts surveyed each other 
betwixt stage and stage box at the New 
York presentation. I had very little to 
do in Louisvile. Each editorial thunder- 
clap of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
was as an army with banners to our 
cause. Honest John Macauley’s face 
glowed with delight as he saw us turn 
people away from his theater at three 
packed performances. Doubtless, a part 
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of his share of the winnings went to pay 
a stranded actor’s board or to help some 
unlucky dog of a stroller back to his 
home town. For that is Honest John 
Macauley’s way. 

The South liked us from Jacksonville 
to Louisville and from Norfolk to Mem- 
phis. If it didn’t like our play, for the 
most part it was too polite to say so. 
There are no better fellows in the world 
than Southern newspaper men. Dog- 
matic on social and political questions, 
they are yet singularly free from mean- 
ness, jealousy and the other traits that 
outcrop wherever industrial competition 
grows too fierce. The story that carries 
its Open Sesame to their hearts is of the 
beautiful Southern girl in reduced cir- 
cumstances who has taken to the stage 
in hopes of becoming a Bernhardt or 
Duse. We had one—I mean both the 
story and the girl. She hailed from 
Norfolk and she crowded the doors for 
us both there and in other places. What 
mattered it that she couldn’t act, was a 
silly chit off the stage and a gawk upon 
it—the Southern people, in their pride 
and loyalty of race, applauded her as 
frantically as if she had been an accom- 
plished star. And the dry goods mer- 
chant’s son in Chattanooga! He was 
really a clever chap, a dancer and song- 
ster, a thorough comedian, whom his 
father had tried to make something 
grave and reverend of, and had failed. 
Throughout the Central South that boy 
was a veritable pillar of the drama. 

As we settled down to the routine of 
steady traveling I realized more and 
more the importance of the prosaic busi- 
ness side of my calling. Let me explain 
that every theatrical performance is the 
result of a contract between the proprie- 
tor of the “ house” and the manager of 
the touring company to share expenses 
and divide receipts. The local dignitary 
furnishes theater, tickets, programs, 
stage setting, employees, a stated quota 
of advertising, the use of billboards; the 
traveling manager provides play -and 
players, advertisement and newspaper 
copy, scenery, costumes and “ paper,” 
meaning lithographs and posters. In 
smaller towns the company gets seventy- 
five and the house twenty-five. per cent. 
of the receipts. In New York and other 
leading cities the parties. share evenly. 
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Weeks in advance the agent knows 
his route—that is, the series of towns he 
is expected to cover. He carries with 
him the contract for each town, in which 
several important items are left blank 
until he can have a face-to-face interview 
with the local manager. And right here 
the theatrical agent’s business troubles 
begin, for moot questions are many and 
the country manager is reputed to be 
craftier than the heathen Chinese. 

First as to passes. Your local mag- 
nate is suspected, often unjustly, of 
using his allowance of newspaper passes 
for private ends. There is a tale of one 
who paid his butcher and baker with 
these punched tickets; another, it is 
darkly hinted, sells his passes at a dis- 
count, while of a third it is whispered 
that, disregarding the formality of 
tickets, he is accustomed to let favored 
patrons into the show by means of a pri- 
vate entrance. Therefore, while the 
manager pleads for liberality, the agent 
sternly insists on cutting down the free 
admissions. Fifty tickets are an ample 
free list for a theater in a town of fifty 
thousand inhabitants; the newspapers 
- t thirty of them, and the remainder is 
divided between owners of billboards 
and window displays, musicians, truck- 
men, the local police and others. More 
complex is the pass problem. elsewhere. 
When a show stays a whole week it is 
essential that the first night house be 
“ well dressed.” Dressing a house means 
filling the bare spots with complimen- 
taries, who look like paid admissions and 
who will not give away the secret to their 
neighbors. It would be a mistake to 
hand these extra tickets to newspaper 
employees, for then every newspaper 
would know that that play was not draw- 
ing a large paid audience. So recourse 
is had to the department stores, whose 
well-dressed floorwalkers and salesladies 
like nothing better than to pose as aris- 
tocrats paying a couple of dollars apiece 
for their evening’s fun. And I happen 
to know of a theatrical manager who 
went this trick even better by marshal- 
ing a corps of deaf mutes as deadheads. 
They were drilled to applaud at the right 
places and came off with flying colors. 

As regards prices of admission, the 
wise agent will usually let the local man- 
ager have his own way. The latter 


knows how much his patrons will pay, 
and the agent doesn’t. Next comes the 
fight over extra advertising. If the 
newspapers are to give extra attention to 
the show the theory at least is that extra 
money must be paid. But how much? 
Perhaps the local manager is at feud 
with the newspapers; he holds a yearly 
contract with them and vows he won’t 
spend acent more. At the other extreme 
is the local manager who shakes the 
agent warmly by the hand, pats him on 
the back, and informs him that “ we 
really must use so many lines in the 
Daily Clarion or the whole show will be 
ruined.” The agent raises his eyebrows ; 
he has heard that cry before. 

“What’s the Daily Clarion’s rate?” 
he nonchalantly asks. 

“Two dollars an inch.” 

“ Guess we'll have to go in.” 

At the very first opportunity our trav- 
eler pays a quiet call to the newspaper 
office, and, inquiring the rate, perhaps 
gets this reply: , 

“One dollar and a half an inch.” 

Thus is the manager’s swindle ex- 
posed. Could he have induced the at- 
traction to pay a rate twenty-five to 
thirty-three per cent. higher than the 
newspaper rate he would have gotten 
his own share of the advertising free. 
But his shallow cunning has failed. .A 
cleverer rogue gets the newspaper to 
make him a low private rate and to issue 
a public rate card that is ever so much 
higher. I believe this sort of thing, in 
the phraseology of trusts, is styled a 
“secret rebate”; in the downright lan- 
guage of theaterdom it is denominated 
stealing. Comparatively few managers 
are guilty of it. 

Five to ten per cent. of the prospective 
gross receipts is a liberal allowance for 
extra advertising. Thus if a play ex- 
pects to do a thousand dollar business 
fifty to a hundred dollars must be given 
the newspapers in addition to their reg- 
ular stipend from the theater, and this 
extra burden is borne by house and com- 
pany on the same basis as their sharing 
of the receipts. 

After the often stormy interview with 
the local manager the agent meets the 
billposters and baggagemen. I found 
these a rough but good-humored gentry, 
easily coaxed but never to be driven. 
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The billposter, like a gnome, inhabits the 
darkest and most cavernous recesses of 
the theater. In an obscure corner of his 


‘cellar lies your paper, a heavy bundle, 


expressed or freighted from New York 
or Chicago and bearing your name and 
address. You open it and lay out the 
gorgeous sheets upon the table in exact- 
ly the otder you wish the man to put 
them on the “ stands.” You instruct him 
further about the window display, for 
which small lithographs or quarter sheets 
are used ; and, above all, you try to make 
friends, for the advertising agent can 
work you good or ill as he pleases. 
Paper, by the way, is a heavy item of ex- 
pense, anywhere from one hundred and 
fifty to five hundred dollars a week being 
spent by a traveling company on this 
account alone. 

With the baggagemen contracts are 
made to haul the scenery and trunks to 
and from the theater, and with the rail- 
road officials the movement of the com- 
pany from one town to the next must be 
arranged. The multifarious duties I 
have just described, together with the 
newspaper work, make the theatrical 
agent’s day long and strenuous. His 
salary and official expenses total per- 
haps one hundred dollars a week, a sum 
insignificant as compared with the benefit 
he confers upon the show. 

The methods of newspaper publicity 
vary from town to town. In the smallest 
places the work consists in inserting the 
advertisements and placing the conven- 
tional reading matter in fairly mathe- 
matical proportion to the amount of 
money paid. Editors are not anxious 
for original matter, nor would most coun- 
try editors know the difference between 
articles prepared in New York before- 
hand and matter written especially for 
the occasion. But there are some amus- 
ing stunts to be done in these smaller 
towns. In one I personally canvassed 
every business man in the place. In an- 
other the approval of the local college 
president—a true-blue Presbyterian— 
was absolutely necessary to the success 
of the piece. From a third I recall a 
vivid night journey of thirty miles by 
slow freight train to get up a “ theater 
party ” in a howling backwoods wilder- 
ness. Characters are often as grotesque 
as incidents. Never will I forget the 
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cotton mill town where the barber 
proudly informed me that he ran the 
theater and would be pleased to arrange 
prices and advertising as soon as he had 
removed my beard; the classic Vin- 
cennes, Ind., where the manager (who 
was also a livery keeper) “fixed up” 
business between strokes of the curry- 
comb ; or the other Indiana town in which 
the manager drove a pretty trade in 
gravestones and mortuary monuments 
when he wasn’t purveying vaudeville. I 
had a dark suspicion that he was the 
undertaker, too, but I dared not hint it. 

These things are to laugh; but the 
difficult work comes in cities of a hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants and upward. 
In such places, while they are yet night 
stands, there is a different theatrical at- 
traction every night in the week; and 
keen must be the press agent whose work 
stands out above that of his rivals and 
thus causes his attraction to draw audi- 
ences away from theirs. It is not money 
that counts here, but brains. 

Toward the end of the season often 
comes a spell when the best possible ef- 
forts result only in disaster. Wonder 
tales, prize guessing contests, offers of 
a house and lot with each ticket, will not 
draw the people to the box-office. One 
feels they would receive an earthquake 
with indifference, and merely turn over 
in their sleep at the sound of the last 
trump. It is a wise manager who ex- 
ecutes a quick retreat under such circum- 
stances; yet too often compdnies go on 
and on from week to week, hoping 
against hope, to their utter ruin. A 
disastrous May in Michigan forms part 
of my experience. The beginning of the 
month was as sultry as August; on all 
the fences and side walls bills showed 
the prancing steeds and gilt machinery of 
our all-potent rival, the circus; and from 
Detroit to Grand Rapids and back again 
I had the eerie feeling of traversing what 
for me was the Land of the Dead. Had 
the manager closed the show eight weeks 
earlier he would have come out a win- 
ner, or, at least, not suffered in pocket ; 
as it was, the season’s tag plunged him 
in debt and nearly bankrupted star and 
backer. To the honor of the star, be it 
said, the salaries were paid. 

The secret of success in press work 
is inventiveness. Moralists may frown 
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at the faking and mendacity sometimes 
involved ; but, on the other hand, it seems 
worth while pointing out that nothing 
great has been done in the world’s his- 
tory by mere literalness. Even religion 
has its apologues, science its hypotheses 
and history its romantic fictions, which 
often illustrate character better than do 
the facts. I started out in press work 
an honest but misguided literalist. This 
of course was an impossible attitude. 
Next I determined to make news rather 
than to manufacture it. And there is a 
distinction. I can fake news out of 
whole cloth—have done so—but what I 
prefer and enjoy is to create the condi- 
tions that bring about an actual event 
and then describe that event with all the 
ability at my command. And therefore 
| do not consider myself such a very 


black pirate after all. The exercise of 
the imagination has widened my horizon 
wonderfully, has put me en rapport (you 
may smile at this) with the labors of 
editors, statesmen and business organ- 
izers everywhere, and I believe has not 
left me a whit less conscientious as to 
matters that really count. I have been 
graduated from the class of traveling 
agent to that of a metropolitan press 
agent, commanding better and certain 
pay and a more regular mode of life. In 
the future I hope to lift the curtain 
that veils the methods of New York’s 
theatrical romancers. Perhaps there 
lurks a Balzac or a Thackeray, a Scott 
or a Stevenson among them—who 
knows? For of imagination—nothing 
else—are the works of genius, as of press 
agency, wrought. 

New Yor« City. 


me 


The Sacrifice 


BY GEORGE BENSON HEWETSON 


[The late Grand Duchess of Saxe-Weimar, who has just died at the age of twenty, 


was very unhappy in her married life. As 


a child of eighteen she was persuaded to 


marry the Grand Duke, who is extremely wealthy, but the Princess did all she could 
to escape from the fate she dreaded. On the evening before the marriage she declared 
she would not marry him.—Vanity Fair, January 23d, 1905.) 


Dead is the sapphire of the sea; 
The sky’s vast rapture overhead - 
Is cold and darkness unto me, 
Still living, though amongst the dead; 
And meaningless the words he said 
Whose voice proclaimed us man and wife, 
For with those words went out my life, 
The luster of my soul was shed. 


They wedded me to gauds of earth, 
To fields and woods, a hall, a town, 
To scrolled vacuities of birth 
And blazon of a ducal crown. 
Lifeless to me thy smile, thy frown; 
Joyless thy wealth of wedded lands; 
For every wedded heart demands 
A heart that it may call its own. 


Then take my corpse, 


But, in the clutch of loveless fate, 
| shall go lone amongst my kind, 

Too cold to love, too dead to hate, 
To Life’s majestic meanings blind; 
To wedded thraldom unresigned, 

And severed by its cold decree 

From him whose love is all to me, 
Whose image haunts my perished mind. 


O, for the rapture of that kiss 
Which fuses two lives into one! 
Life’s morning-ecstasy of bliss, 
Which sets not with its setting sun, 
But, in Love’s ampler day begun, 
Grows with the life that never dies; 
O, for the love-look of those eyes 
Which now these lifeless eyes must shun! 


for such it is 


Thy eager arms shall now enfold; 
Dead are the lips which thou shalt kiss, 


For all Life’s fires in 


me are cold. 


And let the gruesome truth be told— 
This sin of murder is not thine, 
But theirs whose blood is kin to mine, 
Who sold my life for minted gold. 
St. Mary’s Lopcs, SzaTon DevavaL, Bucranr, 
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The Question of Orders 


BY CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D., D.Litt. 


Prorgssor oF BisticAL THEOLOGY IN Un10N THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New York Crty 


question of orders is orie of the most 

difficult ones now obstructing the 
way of the reunion of Christendom. I 
do not think so. In fact, ministers are 
constantly passing over frem the various 
non-Episcopal bodies and accepting or- 
dination in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and others are passing over into 
the Roman Catholic Church and re- 
ceiving orders from Rome. It is possible 
that some are deterred from making 
these changes by the requirement of 
ordination into another ministry, but I 
doubt whether there are many such. 
Those who make the change do it for 
such important reasons that the humilia- 
tion of another ordination becomes a 
matter of minor importance. It is my 


* is commonly supposed that the 


cpinion that if that were the only barrier 
remaining to a reunion of all English- 





speaking Protestant Christians in the 
Anglican Church that barrier would 
fade away into nothingness. It is also . 
my opinion that if that were the only 
barrier to a reunion with Rome that 
barrier would not deter any consider- 
able number from accepting Roman or- 
dination. 

At the same time it must be recognized 
that in the common opinion of the min- 
istry this is one of the most important 
barriers, and, in fact, every minister who 
thinks of making the change, whether 
into the Protestant Episcopal Church or 
into the Roman Catholic Church, is com- 
pelled to confront such a humiliation. 
Therefore, it is a matter of some impor- 
tance to study this question seriously, 
searching if there be not some way in 
which this difficulty may be overcome, or 
at least diminished. 
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The difficulty of passing from one de- 
nomination to another is not, however, 
confined to the question of orders. Even 
those bodies which recognize the ordina- 
tion of other bodies still make such de- 
mands in the matter of dogma, or rules 
of life, that, in fact, changes from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to the 
Presbyterian, for example, are more dif- 
ficult and less frequent, so far as my 
observation goes, than from the Metho- 
dist Episcopal to the Protestant Episco- 
pal. 

The decision of Pope Leo XIII as to 
the validity of Anglican orders has lifted 
the whole question of orders into a better 
position for further investigation. The 
essence of the question was whether the 
Anglican Reformers in their ordinal had 
the intention of ordaining a real priest- 
hood to offer real sacrifices. The de- 
cision that such was not their intention 
seems to me one that all should recog- 
nize as final. But the question still 
remains open whether such an intention 
is essential to valid Christian ministry ; 
and so the question becomes one of doc- 
trine—namely, what are the essential 
qualifications of the Christian ministry? 

There are several important functions 
of the holy ministry. The Sarum or- 
dinal, on which the Anglican ordinal is 
based, mentions as the functions of a 
priest “offerre, benedicere, praeesse, 
praedicare, conficere et baptizare” ; but 
no one contends, so far as I know, that 
it is necessary to mention all these in the 
ceremony of ordination. The practical 
question is whether the omission of the 
sacrificial function from the intention of 
the ordinal invalidates it. It seems to 
me that that question must be answered 
in the negative. Since the decision of 
Leo XIII an ancient ordinal of Serapion 
has been discovered which makes just 
this omission, and it has not yet been 
shown that a presbyter cannot be a pres- 
byter unless he be a sacrificing priest. 

Furthermore, while it is true that the 
Anglican Reformers removed from the 
Sarum ordinal what they supposed was 
the Roman conception of priesthood, and 
did not substitute for it the ancient 


Catholic conception, there is no evidence 
that they designed to exclude the latter. 
They were in a position in which such 
discrimination was impracticable. In 
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their retention of so much of the ancient 
formula as they did in their work of re- 
form they showed the intention to per- 
petuate the pre-Reformation ministry in 
all that they regarded as essential to it. 
Their intention was certainly to ordain 
and perpetuate the ministry which Jesus 
Christ instituted, which his apostles or- 
dained, and which the primitive Church 
transmitted. Their purpose in reform 
was simply and alone to remove the cor- 
ruption of the Medieval Church. If now 
in the removal of corruption they also 
removed many things that were not cor- 
ruptions, but belonged to the genuine 
Christian inheritance, their intention was 
changed in a measure from that of the 
pre-Reformation Church, but only so as 
to do exactly what they supposed Jesus 
and his apostles would have them do. 
They intended the Master’s inten- 
tion, the apostles’ intention, the in- 
tention of the primitive Church, even 
if they were mistaken, even if one 
could say wofully mistaken, in the con- 
tents of their intention. If then they 
omitted from their ordinal the mention 
of such an essential thing as the sacri- 
ficial character of the priesthood, that 
does not destroy their intention to ordain 
a ministry with all that Jesus Christ 
intended it to have. 

If their successors in the Anglican min- 
istry have learned better what were the 
functions the Lord designed his min- 
istry to have, and what was the mind 
of the primitive Church in this regard, 
I see no reason why they should not 
enrich their doctrine of the ministry and 
enrich their intention also in the use of 
the ordinal. It would be better to give 
expression to that better knowledge by 
changing the formula to correspond. 
But this change of opinion has not yet 
become the common mind of the An- 
glicans, and, therefore, such change can- 
not yet be made in the ordinal. It is 
not necessary, however, to break up the 
Anglican Church on that account. It 
is far better that each party should use 
the existing ordinal with its own mind 
and intention, supplying any supposed 
defects of the formula with mental addi- 
tions, having in view not so much the 
mind of the Anglican Reformers as the 
mind of the existing Church. 

Even from the Roman point of view, 
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while Rome may not be able to recog- 
nize at present the Anglican priesthood 
as a real priesthood, she may yet recog- 
nize them as priests in the sense that the 
ordinal in its original intention designed 
them to be, while she requires of them 
ordination to a real priesthood. It 
would be in the interests of Christian 
charity if a formula of ordination were 
made to fit the case of Anglican priests 
and other Protestant ministers, and that 


. they should not be treated as if they had 


had no Christian ministry at all, begin- 
ning as if they were students fresh from 
a Catholic seminary. 

If Anglican orders can be defended 
only on the ground of the intention of 
the Anglican Reformers to ordain and 
perpetuate a Christian ministry, such as 
Jesus Christ and his apostles intended, 
the orders of the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches may be defended on exactly 
the same grounds, from the same inten- 
tion. If they omitted important items 
in the ordination of their ministry they 
did not omit this same intention. The 
substance of the intention of the An- 
glicans and the Protestants of the Con- 
tinent was the same. The only important 
difference was that the Anglicans re- 
tained the episcopal succession; the 
Protestants of the Continent retained 
only succession through the presbyters. 
This difference was due more to the 
providence of God than to the deliberate 
choice of the Reformers. Under these 
circumstances the Anglicans, if they 
really desire the reunion of Christ’s 
Church, ought to follow the Anglican 
Reformers and many of the great An- 
glican divines of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and recognize the orders 
of other Protestants as_ essentially 
valid. If the Anglicans may enrich their 
doctrine of the holy ministry and also 
their intention in the ceremony, so may 
the other Protestants also. There is no 
serious barrier in the way except the 
common traditional opinion among An- 
glicans. The Church of England and 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in this 
country have never, by any official de- 
cision, pronounced Lutheran or Presby- 
terian orders invalid. If Pope Leo XIII 
has shut the door to Rome in their face, 
they have not as yet shut the door to 
the sister Churches of the Reformation. 
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Hooker lays down the principle on 
which they may act in such recognition: 


“There may be sometimes very just and 
sufficient reasons to allow ordination made 
without a bishop. The whole Church visi- 
ble, being the true original subject of all pow- 
er, it hath not ordinarily allowed any other 
than bishops alone to ordain; how be it, as the 
ordinary course is ordinarily in all things to 
be observed, so it may be in some cases not 
unnecessary that we decline from the ordinary 
ways.” 

“Where the Church must needs have some 
ordained, and neither hath, nor can have pos- 
sibly, a bishop to ordain; in case of such ne- 
cessity, the ordinary institution of God hath 
given oftentimes and may give place. And 
therefore we are not simply without exception 
to urge a lineal descent of power from the 
apostles by continued succession of bishops 
in every effectual ordination.”—Ecclesiastical 
Polity, VII, 14". 


Bishop Joseph Hall applies this prin- 
ciple to the Protestant Churches of the 
Continent : 


“Yea, if the last Bishop of Geneva had be- 
come a Protestant and consented in mattters 
of doctrine to Calvin, Farel, Viret, have you, 
or any man living, just cause to think that 
the citie would not gladly have retained his 
government still and thought themselves hap- 
pie under such a protection? Would they 
have ejected him as an enemie whom they 
might have enjoyed as a patron? Would they 
have stood upon his Episcopacie, while they 
had his concurrence in the truth of religion? 
No man that hath either brains or forehead 
will affirm it, since the world knows the quar- 
rel was not at his dignitie, but at his opposi- 
tion to intended Reformation.” 

“Thus those learned divines and Protes- 
tants of Germany, wherein all the world sees 
the Apologist professeth for them, that they 
greatly desired to conserve the government of 
bishops, that they were altogether unwillingly 
driven from it; that it was utterly against 
their heart, that it should have been impaired 
or weakened; that it was only the personal 
cruelty and violence of the Romish persecutors 
in a bloody opposition to the doctrine of the 
Gospel which was then excepted against.”— 
Episcopacy by Divine Right, 1640, pp. 7-12. 


It is true that Joseph Hall would not 
bring the Nonconformists of England 
and the Scottish Presbyterians, who de- 
liberately deposed their bishops, under 
this rule. But he was blinded by the 
conflict in which he was engaged, and 
the Anglicans since his time have too 
often wrapped themselves in the prej- 
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udices -born of the civil wars of England 
and the bitter ecclesiastical controversies 
that continued through the whole of the 
seventeenth century. 

Bishop Hall and Archbishop Laud 
and the Scottish bishops who were de- 
prived represented prelatical assump- 
tions and despotism that would not be 
tolerated anywhere in the Anglican world 
at the present time. I doubt not if the 
American House of Bishops were com- 
posed of such bishops, and such bishops 
only, the American Episcopalians would 
throw them off in the interests of free- 
dom of conscience, even if they had to 
get on without any bishops at all. The 
battle of Nonconformity and of pres- 
bytery was not so much against epis- 
copacy, as against the intolerable yoke 
of prelacy. Therefore, in my opinion, 
Hooker’s principle really applies to the 
situation in England and Scotland as 
well as to that on the Continent. 

At all events, in the present situation 
of affairs some things might be done 
that would lessen the difficulties in the 
way of reunion. The General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


might frame a form of ordination which 
would recognize what other religious 
bodies actually intend in their ordina- 
tion of their ministry and supplement 
it by imparting what they did not in- 
tend. Why should they deny the validity 
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of the ordination of other religious bodies 
so far as it goes, even if episcopal or- 
dination should be insisted upon in addi- 
tion. Even if the ministry be defective, 
that does not imply that it is no ministry 
at all. Let each body credit the other 
bodies with that sort of a ministry that 
they have. They are entitled to just this 
and no more. Let them, on their side, not 
object to the use of other functions of 
the ministry in other bodies, and not 
regard it as a hardship that they are 
regarded as not having those functions 
which they do not in fact profess to have. 

There are, in fact, in the Church of 
England and in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of this country bishops and 
clergy whose views of the Christian 
ministry do not differ in any appreciable 
degree from those held in the various 
Protestant churches. There are other 
bishops and clergy who do not vary in 
any important particular from the Ro- 
man Catholic view. If these can live in 
harmony in the same Church, why should 
they make it so hard for those with whom 
they agree, or at least whom they tol- 
erate, to unite with them? 

A frank and searching investigation 
of the whole question of ordination, es- 
pecially on its practical side, in an irenic 
and loving spirit, will remove the greater 
portion of the difficulties that now be- 
set it. 

New Yor« City, 








The Next British Prime Minister 


BY W. T. STEAD 
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F Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is 
not Prime Minister after the General 
Election it will only be because he 

refuses the position and says to Lord 
Spencer, “ After you!” Even if he did 


or “C.-B.,” as he is more familiarly 
styled, or “Sir Henry C.-B.,” as he is 
more respectfully designated, has dis- 
tinctly improved his position. He has 
spoken with admirable force and excel- 
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SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 


say this, it is doubtful whether the re- 
fusal would be allowed to stand, for the 
Liberals have so long fought under the 
leadership of Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman in Opposition that they would 
feel somewhat out of gear if the Liberal 
leadership were to be transferred to any 
one else, even if that some one else were 
the genial, courageous and universally 
respected Lord Spencer. 

Since the session opened Sir Henry, 





lent temper on several critical occasions. 
If he has not exactly acted upon the hint 
to put a little more of the “ methods of 
barbarism ” into his political campaign, 
he has always been at his post, and he 
has shown as much good sense and 
shrewd humor in prosperity as he did 
in adversity. Prosperity indeed it may 
be called when he surveys the constitu- 
encies from Bute to Brighton and 
everywhere finds himself acclaimed by 
201 
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ever swelling majorities as the destined 
chieftain who is to deliver the Empire 
from the nightmare of Jingo domination. 
Not even Mr. Gladstone in 1879 had so 
assured a prospect of certain victory as 
that which lies before Sir Henry C.-B. 
He has borne the burden and heat of the 
day, and now at the close of the second 
Jingo Parliament he is enjoying that 
pleasantest of all enjoyments, the con- 
fident anticipation of coming triumph, 
unmarred by the disappointments which 
seldom fail to follow close on the heels 
of political success. Not even his stoutest 
political opponent would begrudge the 
veteran campaigner the pleasure of 
awaiting the harvesting of the fruits of 
a battle which has already been fought 
and won. 

Even now the immensity of the Tory 
disaster is but dimly realized by members 
of the Opposition. They discuss among 
themselves whether the Liberal majority 
will be so large as to enable the next 
Prime Minister to defeat the combined 
forces of Unionists and Nationalists. 


many this seems to be altogether beyond 


the pale of practical politics. They for- 
get that when landslides occur old lan@- 
marks disappear. After the landslide of 
1880 the Liberals had a majority of 56 
above both the other parties combined. 
Since then the Nationalists have in- 
creased from 62 to 82 in number. To 
place the Liberal party in a position as 
strong as that of 1880 they would re- 
quire forty more seats than those carried 
by Mr. Gladstone in the floodtide of his 
Midlothian campaign. But unless the 
evidence from the by-elections is alto- 
gether misleading, Sir Henry C.-B. will 
have at his back a larger majority of 
Liberals and Labor members over and 
above the combined Unionist and Na- 
tionalist vote than Mr. Gladstone could 
boast in 1880. 

Intense satisfaction at the prospect of 
the overwhelming victory—a_ victory 
which has already been won in the hearts 
and minds of the electors, and which only 
awaits registration at the polls—is natu- 
rally mingled in the minds of Sir Henry 
C.-B. and all his followers with a feeling 
of pardonable exultation over the smash- 
ing blow which is about to be delivered 
against Mr. Chamberlain and the Jingo 
horde. At least half of the ecstasy of 
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the Liberals in 1880 arose from their 
satisfaction at the crushing catastrophe 
which overwhelmed Lord Beaconsfield. 
It seemed like a fulfilling of the prophe- 
cies, a foretaste of the millennium, when 
the great Red Dragon, bound with ada- 
mantine chains, was being hurled into 
the abyss. Such a triumph of the justice 
that is imminent in human affairs sel- 
dom occurs twice in a lifetime. It is in- 
deed a joyful thing for mortal eyes to 
see the second Lucifer of our times 
hurled from the hights, with hideous 
ruin and confusion, down, down, down 
into the nethermost. Nor can even the 
most censorious critic condemn us for 
making high melody in our hearts when 
the fatal Minister, whose hands are 
stained with innocent blood unjustly 
shed, and on whose head are heaped high 
the curses of thousands of women and 
children done to death in the murder 
camps of South Africa, meets at last 
from the hands of his countrymen the 
nearest approach to the doom of the Tar- 
peian rock which our milder times af- 
ford. 

Now, as in 1880, the battle has not 
been won by the trimmers, but by the 
stalwarts. All through 1879 Mr. Glad- 
stone was regarded by the majority of 
London newspaper men as the bane and 
the ruin of the party, which under the 
safe and sane and cautious leading of 
Lord Granville and Lord Hartington 
was supposed to be outliving the dis- 
credit with which Mr. Gladstone had 
covered it by his Bulgarian atrocity cam- 
paign. The habitués of London clubs 
and West End drawing-rooms were of 
one mind as to the fatuous madness of 
Mr. Gladstone. He was a sophistical 
rhetorician inebriated with the exuber- 
ance of his own verbosity. He was a 
feu furieux, like Gambetta. He was a 
political wrecker. His advent to power 
was equivalent to the ruin of the Em- 
pire. So the fools gabbled as is their 
nature to. The same set of fools gab- 
bled in the same foolish way against Sir 
Henry C.-B. He also, like Mr. Glad- 
stone, had a human heart that revolted 
in horror against the wanton cruelties 
of militant Imperialism trampling liberty 
to death by the methods of barbarism. 

And, like Mr. Gladstone, he spoke his 
mind with honest wrath and blazing in- 











dignation against the atrocities practiced 
in the name of Empire. The storm of 
fury that broke loose against Sir Henry 
C.-B. was the more savage because the 
men responsible for the acts of barbar- 
ism, whereby countries were burned bare 
by a policy of deliberate devastation, 
with the lamentable results of death by 
thousands of innocent non-combatants, 
were not Chefket Pasha or Achmet Aga, 
but the British authorities at the seat of 
war. Nevertheless, Sir Henry C.-B. 
stuck to his guns with the imperturbable 
tenacity of Mr. Gladstone. The mis- 
creants who repudiated him, and dis- 
graced themselves by apologizing for 
these tactics of savagery, now only plead 
that their treason to humanity and to 
their leader may be forgotten and for- 
given. Forgiven, it may be; forgotten, 
never. Against each of these renegades 
stands the ineffaceable record of his fal- 
tering in the hour of stress and trial. 
They wilted in 1900-02, as their pred- 
ecessors wilted in 1876-78, and altho we 
may make the best we can of them, and 
admit them to office, and even to the 
Cabinet, the knowledge that they failed 
their leader and their country in the hour 
of direst need will be remembered 
against them forever. 

Sir Henry C.-B. has led the House of 
Commons since February, 1899. He 
stepped into the breach when other men 
deserted it, and he has done his duty 
manfully and well under circumstances 
of great difficulty. When I asked him 
years ago which text, quotation or prov- 
erb had stood him in best stead in the 
battle of life, he sent me the Pauline 
saying: “ All things are lawful unto me, 
but all things are not expedient.” It was 
the higher expediency, however, which 
asserted itself on the famous occasion 
when he launched his famous barbed 
phrase about methods of barbarism—a 
phrase which, altho it was abominably 
abused at the time by the men who ap- 
proved of the methods in question, shines 
out more and more conspicuously against 
the gloom as the one perfectly just and 
absolutely truthful word that fell. from 
the lips of Liberal leaders. during the 
whole of the war. 

He blamed not the unfortunate instru- 
ments of the policy of devastation, who, 
for the most part, were thoroughly 
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ashamed of the acts which they were or- 
ered to do, but those responsible for 
ordering the use of such methods of bar- 
barism. The result of this protest, re- 
peated again and again with splendid 
persistence and pertinacity, compelled 
Ministers to modify part of their meth- 
ods and to deceive the country by deny- 
ing the rest of the acts of barbarism in 
which they persisted to the end of the 
war. 

Sir Henry is a very cautious man, a 
canny Scot, who refrained all through 
the war from praising the Boers, fearing 
lest one word of eulogy might lead them 
to prolong the war, and he took an early 
opportunity of associating himself with 
Mr. Morley in repydiating any intention 
to restore the independence of the devas- 
tated Republics. “I have publicly stated 
that the annexation must, in my opinion, 
be upheld.” But only on condition that 
our new subjects were admitted to all the 
rights and privileges of British self- 
governing colonies, which, as Mr. Cham- 
berlain has reminded us, are independent 
States, with the recognized right of se- 
cession from the Imperial connection. 
Sir Henry’s utterances throughout the 
war do him the highest credit and do 
something to redeem our national repu- 
tation from the shame and disgrace 
which submerged. the Empire in those 
evil years. 

We can look back upon those troublous 
times with the composure of men who 
have crossed the stream and are now 
safely on the other shore. If Sir Hen- 
ry’s conduct seems open to censure to- 
day it is because he did not go far 
enough and protest strongly enough 
against the war. He, too, was con- 
strained to bow in the House of Rim- 
mon. In obedience to Sir William Har- 


-court he assented to the hushing up of 


the inquiry into the Jameson Raid; and 
in order to assuage the anger of those 
who denounced his protest against meth- 
ods of barbarism he voted in favor of 
£100,000 grant to the General by whose 
authority those methods were employed. 
To denounce a General’s methods as 
“barbarous ” one day and enthusiastic- 
ally to vote him £100,000 the day after, 


without a single word of condemnation 


for the savagery for which he was re- 
sponsible,. disheartened many of his 
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stanchest supporters. But even thus 
qualified the disloyal intrigues of recre- 
ant Liberals compelled him to put his 
back against the wall and speak out in no 
uncertain fashion. After the malcon- 
tents had given such expression to their 
dissatisfaction that he felt his leadership 
challenged Sir Henry summoned a 
meeting of the party at the Reform Club, 
where he defined his position and defied 
the mutineers. The result of this em- 
phatic defiance of the enemy in his own 
camp was that the Jingoes came reluct- 
antly to heel, and afterward Sir Henry 
never had any reason to complain of the 
devotion of the rank and file of the party. 
It is worth while recalling the episode 
because of the light it throws upon the 
capacity and deterniination of the next 
Prime Minister to keep his seat in the 
saddle and to hold his own against the 
enemy without and mutineers within. It 
is also worth while recalling the fact that 
in 1899 Sir Henry C.-B. never hesitated 
one moment in rejecting Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposal that he should share in 
the responsibility of sending 10,000 men 
to the Cape in the midst of the negotia- 
tions. “ You need not be alarmed,” said 
Mr. Chamberlain. ‘“ There will be no 
fighting. We know these fellows won’t 
fight ; we are playing a game of bluff.” 

Get thee behind me, Satan!” was in 
effect the substance of C.-B.’s reply. 

Sir Henry is not a first-rate im- 
promptu speaker. Neither is Lord Rose- 
bery. Like Mr. Morley, his best speeches 
are carefully prepared. When he is 
Prime Minister the task of replying upon 
the debate will often be undertaken by 
Mr. Asquith or Mr. Winston Churchill. 
But, altho he is given, perhaps, too much 
to the use of notes, writing “ maketh an 
exact man,” and he is never under the 
temptation to go on and on, exhausting 
the time and patience of the House. As 
Mr. Ian Malcolm said of him recently, 
“ He is a man whose soft answer in de- 
bate has often turned away wrath; 
whose unfailing urbanity and cheerful dis- 
position have long since won universal 
recognition ; whose sense of humor never 
leaves him. He is, above all, a gentle- 
man in the highest sense of the word, 
whose public differences with friend or 
foe could never interfere with his private 
friendships.” 
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Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is 
one year younger than Lord Spencer. 
He was born in Scotland September 7th, 
1836. He was originally only plain Mr. 
Campbell. But when his maternal uncle, 
Henry Bannerman, of Hunton Court, 
Kent, died, he assumed the second name, 
little dreaming what trouble it would 
cause journalists in the years to come. 
There are those who would even declare 
that the possession of a double-barrelled 
hyphenated name is amply sufficient to 
disqualify any man from being the head 
of a British Ministry. There is one con- 
solation for such grumblers. Like Lord 
Spencer, the Liberal leader in the Com- 
mons is without offspring. There will 
be no hyphenated inheritor of his name 
to trouble the press. The knighthood 
did not come till 1895, twenty-seven 
years after he first enterd the House of 
Commons. He was educated at Glasgow 
University and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

He was first elected for the Stirling 
Burghs in 1868, the year of Liberal vic- 
tory, and he has held the seat ever since. 
To have kept a seat against all comers 
for thirty-seven years is no small tribute 
to the confidence and esteem which he 
enjoys among those who know him best. 

His first official post was that of Fi- 
nancial Secretary to the War Office, a 
post which he held from 1871 to 1874. 
It was in these troublous years that pur- 
chase was made by Royal Warrant, and 
the Army was reformed by Lord Card- 
well and Lord Wolseley on the system 
whose merits had been advertised to the 
world by the victories of the Germans in 
1870-1. 

During the period of Liberal eclipse 
from 1874 to 1880 Sir Henry was a 
stanch Gladstonian, and when, in 1880, 
Mr. Gladstone returned to office, he 
promptly reinstated C.-B. in his former 
position. These were trying years. The 
Liberal Government was busy clearing 
off the bad debts of Lord Beaconsfield 
in Afghanistan and South Africa, and 
Sir Henry was kept very busy. In 1882, 
when the war in Egypt was subjecting 
the fighting departments to a consider- 
able strain, he was promoted to the Sec- 
retaryship of the Admiralty. Two years 
later, when Sir George Trevelvan’s 
health broke down, he succeeded him as 
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Irish Secretary. In that capacity he 
worked under Lord Spencer, and suc- 
ceeded so well as Irish Secretary that 
the Irish will be heartily glad to see an- 
other Scotchman as Chief Secretary. He 
went out with his party in 1885. When 
Mr. Gladstone returned to office in 1886, 
to bring in his Home Rule Bill, Sir 
Henry entered the Cabinet as Secretary 
for War. His chief exploit in that year 
was not connected with the Army, but 
with Ireland. He is famous as the au- 
thor of the phrase which described the 
process of adopting Home Rule as that 
of “finding salvation,’ and he was no 
less happy in defining the peculiar blend 
of Orange bigotry and Irish Toryism as 
“ Ulsteria.” Sir Henry does not set up 
to be a professed wit, but his phrases 
stick better than those of most of his 
contemporaries. 

When Mr. Gladstone was defeated on 
Home Rule Sir- Henry wandered with 
the rest of the party in the wilderness 
of Opposition until 1892, when he re- 
turned to the War Office, retaining the 
office after the reconstruction of the 
Ministry under ‘the Premiership of Lord 
Rosebery. As War Minister he suc- 
ceeded in settling matters with the Duke 
of Cambridge. He was always in the 
good graces of the late Queen and had 
the complete confidence of the officers at 
the head of the Army. 

The British Army has always been a 
great social rather than a great fighting 
institution, and Sir Henry was too cau- 
tious a Scot to lay rash hands on the Ark 
of the Covenant. The accident that the 
coup de grace so anxiously longed for by 
Lord Rosebery was administered to the 
Liberal Government by a snap vote, as 
to the alleged deficiency of cordite in the 
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national arsenals, left his reputation as 
a careful administrator undisturbed. Of 
course great capital was made out of the 
alleged shortage of cordite, but the fact 
that Sir Henry C.-B. had left the army 
in a good state of fighting efficiency was 
publicly vouched for by no less eminent 
authority than Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

In 1897 he sat with Sir W. Harcourt 
on the Hush-up Committee into the 
Jameson Raid, and unfortunately al- 
lowed his judgment to be overriden by 
the authority of his leader. When Sir 
W. Harcourt resigned, he was elected 
leader of the Liberal party in the Com- 
mons, somewhat to the surprise of Mr. 
Asquith, whose friends consoled them- 
selves by thinking that Sir Henry’s doc- 
ters would not allow him to undertake 
the post. He had previously refused the 
Speakership. Sir Henry, however, re- 
covered his health with the celerity with 
which moribund candidates for the triple 
crown throw away their crutches after 
their election, and leader he remains 
down to this hour. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman will 
not make a dashing Prime Minister. He 
is neither a firebrand nor a rocket. He is 
a good, sensible, level-headed, canny 
Scot, who commands the confidence of 
the Radical and Nationalist parties, and 
is regarded with respect and a certain 
amount of awe by the Liberal Leaguers. 
He is a man who combines a wide knowl- 
edge of the world with a shrewd eye to 
the interests of the British Empire. He 
is no crusader. No one has accused him 
of fanaticism. He is an honest man, who 
has no one’s il! word; a sound Liberal, a 
stanch Home Ruler and a deadly hater 
of all the crimes of the Jingo. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
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HIS is the way in which I came to 
found my Committee for the De- 
fense of National Interests and 

for International Conciliation. 

For twenty years I have been laboring 
to bring about a spirit of international 
good will. I love my own country, 
France, and I would like to serve it use- 
fully and not to help in deceiving the 
nation with empty words. Now, I have 


remarked that while France is magnifi- 
cently endowed as regards climate, soil 
and inhabitants, she does not seem to 


know how to make the most of all these 
advantages. The hygienic arrangements 
of the cities and towns are, for instance, 
very bad. While the habits and traditions 
of the nation contain much that is good, 
there is much that is bad about them, due 
to an old, worn out routine. For ex- 
ample, take the most favored part of the 
population, the rich and_ well-to-do. 
They do nothing, but are satisfied to live 
idly on their income. They are “ rent- 
iers,’ a word that cannot be translated 
exactly into another tongue; a class of 
men and women who are simply occu- 
pied in spending their revenue. In most 
other lands a man who respects himself 
would blush at such an existence. But 
in France it is a proud distinction to be 
a “rentier.” Once a “rentier” the 
Frenchman’s whole effort is not to do 
anything to compromise his little fortune, 
to run no risks and to oppose all change. 

When you travel over France you 
often see the finest rivers unutilized, left 
to their own care, wild, ungoverned tor- 
rents. Not a sou is spent to improve 
their course or to protect their banks. 
The money that might be usefully em- 
ployed in these directions is spent to pro- 
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tect one’s self from foreign trade and 
foreign war. Thus France is making the 
mistake of isolating herself and is grow- 
ing poor, while the surrounding nations 
are arming themselves to the teeth and 
surrounding themselves with a chain of 
frontier custom houses. The natural re- 
sult of all this bad policy of mutual dis. 
trust based on ignorance has been the 
rapid development of international so- 
cialism and the discredit of governmental 
authority. 

In order to remove these dangers, so 
grave for France and which are found 
in all countries, I propose a complete 
change of method and the absolute aban- 
donment of the lines followed up to the 
present. At present everybody is simply 
looking out for “No. 1. ” Under the 
pretext of protecting himself against 
dangers from without we are all ruin- 
ing ourselves at home. So I suggest 
that in order to improve the home situa- 
tion in all nations we begin by ameliorat- 
ing foreign relations. Such is the prime 
aim of our Committee, whose device is 
“to stimulate national prosperity among 
all nations by bettering international re- 
lations.” Pro patria per orbis con- 
cordiam. 

To bring about this much desired 
change I count largely on the good ex- 
ample set by the United States. Timid 
minds see a peril in American activity. 
I find there a good example, a stimulant, 
a remedy. Hence it is that I ardently 
desire that my Committee should count 
members in all your large cities, in all 
parts of your wide land—a wish which is 
being rapidly realized. Such a step is to 
the best interest of America as well as to 
the best interest of France and the many 
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other nations, which cannot lessen their 
difficulties unless all agree to limit their 
unproductive burdens and build up in 
their midst a spirit of order, justice and 
peace on earth. 

Such in a general way is the purpose 
of this Committee. But as we must be- 
gin at the beginning, we shall be careful 
not to ask for big changes, for radical 
reforms. Our program is a practical 
one, based not on sentimentalism, but on 
the well established interests of each 
country. The measures to which we will 
have recourse are very simple and yet 
efficacious. 

Our plan is to bring nations together 
by first bringing men together. We seek 
to secure the meeting of private indi- 
viduals, who without our initiative would 
never see one another. We hope to start 
up correspondence between persons of 
similar tastes, but residing in different 
lands. All that is necessary to start 
things on these lines is the grouping to- 
gether of a few eminent men of differem 
nationalities who are united for this pur- 
pose. Then the mass will follow their 
example, the press will take it up, :public 
opinion will be awakened and the gov- 
ernments will eventually fall into line. 
Then, by modifying little by little inter- 
national customs, we will eventually suc- 
ceed in changing international politics; 
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we will substitute friendly and legal solu- 
tions for those of a violent and warlike 
nature. In a word, we will acclimate in 
the world international justice, just as 
national justice has been slowly but sure- 
ly built up in each civilized country. 

To accomplish this great end we have 
drawn up a concrete program which can 
be accepted by all fair-minded men of 
all nations and which may be thus brief- 
ly summed up: We will strive to educate 
public opinion, to develop arbitration, to 
correct the misleading telegrams which 
appear in the newspeapers from time to 
time, to found an international review, 
to publish tracts and books, to give lec- 
tures, etc. ; to push the acquiring of mod- 
ern languages, to bring about an ex- 
change of visits between the members 
of different Parliaments, to give prizes 
and scholarships, to send out delega- 
tions of artists, workingmen and scien- 
tific searchers, to establish centers of 
information and protection in the vari- 
ous capitals for strangers who arrive 
from foreign parts, etc., etc. 

I may close by giving the names of 
the distinguished men of the United 
States who have already joined the Com- 
mittee and who accept its aims. They 
are Andrew Carnegie, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Seth Low, Simon Newcomb, E. 
Kelly and Benjamin Trueblood. 


Paris, France, July, 1905. 


At the Grave’s Edge 


BY HENRY FLETCHER HARRIS 


Wuat lands shall greet your gaze? 
What winds shall lift your hair? 

What mightier stars for you shall blaze, 
In what diviner air? 


And the long journey through, 
Shall Love not have his will? 

And the old dream come true, 
And the old grief be still? 


We reach out empty hands— 
We never can forget! 

O heart, at last that understands, 
Do you remember yet? 


ATLANTA, Ga, 
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WE do not actually know the men and 
women with whom we associate. We 
only know their outward appearance in 
action or repose, receive enough conver- 
sation views and love glimpses of them 
to form partial judgments. It is there- 
fore the peculiar business of novelists to 
make us acquainted with the people we 
meet in real life. They can produce an 
illusion of personality with mere words 
which is more veraciously representative 
of character than the conduct of the aver- 
age person is under the lynx-eyed sur- 
veillance and of his kind, and more fas- 
cinating because it is more intimately re- 
vealing. 

Thus, in real life we should never 
comprehend the heroine of Mr. Howells’ 
recent novel.t To all appearances she 
is the highly specialized product of an 
artistic and artificial system of living and 
thinking. She has too much the sym- 
phony effect. There is not a pastel in 
the art galleries of this new country so 
exquisitely delicate in manner and sug- 
gestion as this word portrait of a young 
“new ” woman who delivers lectures in 
a Western university upon the virtue of 
being entirely natural and sincere!” 

“ Her silvery gray veil misting her gray hat 
above her hair, sprinkled even at her age with 
gray, and her gray gloves lying beside her 
plate, physically, but not spiritually detached 
from her gray costume. Her intelligent eyes, 
glancing from her aunt to him and back again 
to her, had lovely skyey lights in them of the 
sort that haunt the horizons of passing sum- 
mer.” 


Add to this that she could afford “ the 
serenity like that of a September after- 
noon,” and it is easy to see how admira- 
ble, mysterious and disconcerting she 
would be to comprehend in real life. We 
have Mr. Howells’s word for it that she 
is all for “ naturalness,” but if so Nature 
must greatly inprove before she can 
measure standards with her. Nothing 

‘MISS BELLARD’S INSPIRATION. By W. D. How- 
ells New York: Harper Brothers. $1.50. 
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could be more gracefully supernatural 
than her attitude appears to be toward 
the incoherent, ignorant, fussing world 
about her. And we should never know 
anything of her as a human being but 
for the fact that Mr. Howells includes 
the backbiting conversations of her aunt 
and uncle, betrays her love secrets, and 
in recording her “ inspiration ” he offers 
one of the most cunningly diverting jokes 
ever perpetrated at the expense of fem- 
inine casuistry. 

These cobweb interpretations, with 
humor shining through like the autum- 
nal sun, are becoming more characteristic 
of Mr. Howells. The only possible 
objection to the types he portrays is the 
indolence of his men. It would be a 
breach of literary etiquet for a man to 
do a day’s work in one of his novels. 
No more perfect gentlemen were ever 
bred into life or fiction. They have ex- 
cellent views upon all subjects, and still 
more excellent morals. And they should 
have an easy time living up to them in 
the vacation existence provided by Mr. 
Howells. On this account it is difficult 
to say whether they were moral for mor- 
al reasons or because their sensibilities 
are too refined to endure the indelicacy 
of an immorality. In any case the snub 
nosed average reader is introduced and 
made intimately acquainted with one 
class of the best people in America, 
which will probably go a long way 
toward awakening those finer feelings in 
him that tend in time toward the develop- 
ment of taller, more aristocratic noses, 
a feature significant of certain qualities 
that he greatly needs. 

But along with other extravagances of 
a new and rich country we have more 
than one class of “ the best people.” The 
author may choose from several, and 
those represented in Anna Robinson 
Brown’s new novel, The Wine Press,’ 
differ radically from those portrayed by 
Mr. Howells. The heroine is the prod- 
uct of a Woman’s College, where educa- 
tion is a sort of moral and intellectual 
surgery by which women are alienated 





*'THE WINE Press. By Anna R. Brown. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
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from and rendered independent of men. 
She is beautiful, sentimental and morbid- 
ly bent upon treading her wine press 
alone. And like others of her class she 
feels downtrodden by man, suspicious 
of his most innocent smile, insulted by 
his very existence, no matter how politely 
he leaves her to tread and tread alone. 
She is a simpler type than Mr. Howells’ 
heroine, who is a philosopher, with 
French heels to her logic. And the 
reader recognizes in her the old maid ver- 
sion of the most primitive kind of 
women, those savage, simple creatures 
who fight against taking a man for a 
mate.. In this evoluted type it is a se- 
verely intellectual form of coquetry and 
as unbecoming to a maid as a warrior’s 
helmet. 

There are just three books among 
those mentioned in this review in which 
the poor average reader would feel “ at 
home.” He could meet Alice Hegan 
Rice’s Sandy*® upon the grounds of com- 
mon interest. For Sandy is about as 
near as a lady can come to interpreting 
the cross which he represents between 
a useful citizen and a baseball hero. 
She has not realized the character so in- 
telligently as she did that of “ Mrs. 
Wiggs ” and “ Lovey Mary’s,” but it is 
near enough the original to entertain 
every old “fan” in the country. And 
while they are out on the edge of town 
somewhere whooping up the game, if 
Aunt Ploomie, Leagan Mott, Mrs. Tib- 
bins and Miss Ellaretta could put on 
their Sunday things and step out of Mary 
Waller’s delightful novel, Sonna,‘ 
through The Little Hills, in Nancy 
Husten Banks’ new story, and if they 
could there meet “ Mrs. Pottle,” “ The 
Widow Wall,” “Mrs. Crabtree” and 
“ Miss Arabella,” we should have such an 
exchange of gossip, opinions and homely 
wisdom as this world never heard before. 
The first group live in an island village, 
with men to correspond. The latter live 
among the little hills in a remote corner 
of the world, without a sufficient number 
of men to correspond. This accounts 
for the difference in the premiums placed 


4 *SanpDy. By Alice Hegan Rice. New York: The 
Century Company. $1.00. 

*Sonna. By Mary E. Waller. New York: Har- 
per Bros. $1.50. 
_* THe Litriy HILLs. 
York: The Macmillan Co. 





By Nancy H. Banks. New 
$1.50. 
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upon masculinity. The prevailing char- 
acteristic in them all is a serpent’s tooth 
curiosity concerning one mother’s affairs, 
which is healed by a natural tender heart- 
edness. And there exists among them a 
commendable rivalry in every branch of 
the culinary art. Never before has there 
been such cooking and eating in fiction 
since authors began to serve tea and sal- 
ads to their fatigued characters. Read- 
ers often marvel at the length of time 
heroes and heroines do without food in 
the hurried-parts of the tale apparently 
without inconvenience. And of course 
the author may leave this to be inferred. 
But there can be no question of the fact 
that people in fiction do not get enough 
wholesome food, and this no doubt ac- 
counts for their scandalous conduct. in 
many instances. Meanwhile we observe 
the superior morality in these books, 
where much time is given to homely 
eating and drinking. If there be any left 
among us who wish to have their memo- 
ries refreshed concerning the cakes of 
their childhood, or who would recall the 
clove pink qualities of old fashioned hu- 
man nature, they should read Sonna and 
The Little Hills. Almost any one can 
think up a tale, but to put in all the feel- 
ing, the tender heart logic, that makes 
people companionable and kin is another 
business. And it must be done on a sub- 
limated diet of ices and salads. 

Men predominate in Western fiction 
and they belong to that class who go 
forth with the determination to amass 
a fortune within six months. But as a 
rule they are morbidly subjective in their 
relations to the natural scenery. It over- 
whelms them so that they sometimes 
commit murder, or suicide, or chase an 
attractive girl forty miles over the burn- 
ing prairie. And the author makes a 
point of convincing us that it is not the 
devil which caused them to get drunk 
and act this way, but a sort of domestic 
nostalgia produced by loneliness in the 
midst of so much savage grandeur of 
mountain peaks or bubbling desert heat 
—a charitable construction certainly to 
place upon conduct otherwise so dubious. 
But Mr. Nason avoids this danger by 
causing all the people in his new Cali- 
fornia story® to take a civil engineering 





®°THE VISION OF ELIJAH BBERH. 


E By Frank L. 
Nason. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, $1.50, 
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view of the scenery. In this way he 
saves everybody’s life and reason except 
the hero’s. He is described as “ Praisin’ 
the Lord an’ callyhootin’ around like a 
skyrocket with its tail on fire.” Con- 
ceiving that the plan of a great water 
reservoir in the mountains had been re- 
vealed to him from heaven, he was con- 
scientiously unscrupulous as to ways and 
means of achieving his ends. Men of 
this type often become great statesmen 
in the Church, but to be a visionary and 
unscrupulous at the same time unfits a 
man for financial success. Some things 
cannot be mixed in the business world 
which are very successfully mixed in 
certain circles of the religious world. 

And besides the people we live with 
but do not know there are the people we 
remember. We may never have seen 
them in real life, but we remember them 
out of tradition, poetry and history—fair, 
heroic forms vanishing into the golden 
meter of the passing years. To this class 
belong the man and the maid in Mary 
Austin’s Isidro," a story of mission days 
in old California. They come to us en- 
hanced through the memory of three 
generations, and they are dearer to the 
fancy than many characters more rudely 
modern. Two romances of Southern life 
during the war period ought to lend 
color to the conviction abroad that the 
only people in the South were those of 
military and antebellum fame whom we 
remember. For the novelist rarely pre- 
sents any other from that section. It is 
doubtful if Serena,* her impossible kin- 
dred, her revolting slaves and absurd 
lover ever existed at all; but it is cer- 
tain that none like them will ever live 
again. The Federal officers who court 
Southern women in Charles Egbert 
Craddock’s new story, The Storm Cen- 
ter,° are more credible types, and it is 
the first time in its history that the 
Civil War has been reduced to a neigh- 
borhood affair, but the story of their 
wooings is the best this author has writ- 
ten in years. 

So far we have been dealing with our 
own kind in our own country, but in A 
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By Mary Austin. New York: Hough- 
ton, MiMflin & Co. $1.50. 


*Srrena. By Virginia F. Boyle. New York: A. 
S. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 

*Tue Storm Center. By Charles E. Craddock. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 


Dark Lantern*® we meet our other kind 
in England. The scene opens with a line 
of carriages drawn up before Lady 
Peterborough’s mansion in St. James’s 
Square, and the humble reader is given 
to understand that royalties are being 
entertained within (there are as many 
male royalties oggling innocent heroines 
in British fiction as there are Confederate 
colonels strutting through stories of 
Southern life!) and that it is the Ger- 
man princeling soldier who steals the 
pretty heroine’s heart in this instance. 
In the second chapter every one adjourns 
to the terrace about the House of Parlia- 
ment, and the humble reader stands aside 
to see the characters introduced to all 
the famous men in England, not because 
they are needed in the tale, but the cere- 
mony is inevitable in a first-class English 
novel ; it is a sort of literary obsequious- 
ness paid to a “ paternal government.” 
After that the story moves briskly. The 
princeling soldier having failed to se- 
duce, offers morganatic marriage to 
Katharine Dereham, and the woman’s 
character is revealed in the pathetic help- 
lessness with which she resists his argu- 
ments. She is a good woman deserted 
by her heart in the fight. With her vir- 
tue is not a principle, but a matter of 
taste and temperament. She is of a 
quality which requires ideality in love 
and shrinks from the grossness of mere 
passion. Her weakness is psychic rather 
than physical. Thus she does not fall 
through the princeling’s appeal to her 
senses, but, brought under the hypnotic 
influence of the man with the dark lan- 
tern face, she yields to a questionable re- 
lationship. And having solemnly aban- 
doned herself, she recognizes her condi- 
tion and submits with the calm reticence 
of a spirit who has lost the power to save 
herself. The man is an even rarer type. 
He lacks the clairvoyant sense upon 
which he plays in others, and staggers 
fiercely, distrustfully, through every re- 
lationship in life. Viewed as a hypnotist 
there is nothing remarkable in his char- 
acter, but the impotence of so regnant a 
spirit to shield himself is a curiously 
subtle point for an author to make in 
character drawing and is likely to attract 
attention. 





1°THE DARK LANTERN. By Elizabeth Robins. 
New York: The Macmillan Co, $1.50. 
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Lahontan’s New Voyages to North America. 
Edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites. Two 
vols. With fac-similes of the original title 
pages and of the 24 maps and illustrations. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $7.50 

Mr. Thwaites adds to his already long 
list of historical reprints this copiously 
annotated and excellently printed issue 
of the 1703 London edition of the Baron 
de Lahontan’s Voyages. In nearly every 
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respect the original appearance is re- 
tained; the type is practically identical, 
the crude engravings and the title pages 
are all reproduced, and tho the paging is 
different the original pages are indicated 
by bracketed numbers in the text. La- 
hontan was perhaps the most entertain- 
ing and in some respects the most in- 
structive narrator among all our early 
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explorers. We say in some respects only, 
for he seems to have failed conspicuously 
on the score of accuracy. He was fre- 
quently mistaken and he often exag- 
gerated, to speak mildly. But, for all 
that, there are a freshness and a vividity 
about his pages which are sadly lacking 
in the work of most of the other explor- 
ers. He was very much of a modern, 
moreover, and his satirical treatment of 
social and political wrongs anticipates 
much that has been written in a later 
time. Long before Proudhon, he had 
decided that “property is robbery,” 
and he praises the savages, particularly 
the Hurons, in extravagant terms, as a 
people who do not know the law of 
meum and tuum. “I take it a man must 
be quite blind,” he writes, “ who does not 
see that the property of goods : 
is the only source of all the disorders 
that perplex the European societies.” He 

came to Canada as a boy of 17 in 1683, 

spent considerable time among the In- 

dians, penetrating the wilderness cer- 
tainly as far West as the shores of Lake 

Michigan and possibly as far as the Mis- 

sissippi. In 1693 he finally returned to 

Europe. During his absence he had been 

cheated of his patrimony, and all his ef- 

forts to regain it were unavailing. A 

fugitive from France, he wandered from 

country to country, finally resting under 
the patronage of the Elector of Hanover, 
in whose principality he died, probably 
in 1715. His Voyages for many years 
enjoyed a wide popularity. They have 
been well nigh forgotten of late, but the 
present excellent edition of them will do 
much to restore them to general favor. 

& 

The Coming of Parliament, England, from 
1350 to 1660. By L. Cecil Jane. [The 
Story of the Nations Series.] New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Pp xvi, 406. $1.35. 


It is not possible to write of Mr. Jane’s 
addition to the “ Story of the Nations ” 
Series otherwise than in terms of dis- 


appointment. There are already of this 
series several excellent volumes dealing 
with different phases of the political de- 
velopment of Great Britain—volumes 
which cover these phases in a way that 
is especially serviceable to the general 
reader. Miss Emily Lawless’s “ Ire- 
land’ is one of these. Mr. John Mack- 
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intosh’s .“ Scotland” is another; and, 
coming to the more recent volumes— 
for the series is of many years’ standing 
—there are Mr. Edward Jenks’s “ Parlia- 
mentary England,” and Miss Bateson’s 
“ Medieval England.” When Mr. Jane’s 
The Coming of Parliament was an- 
nounced we looked for a book that might 
well serve as a companion volume for 
Mr. Jenks’s monograph—one that in 
order of sequence should come in be- 
tween Miss Bateson’s “ Medieval Eng- 
land” and Mr. Jenks’s “ Parliamentary 
England.” It may be that the editor of 
the series and Mr. Jane also had some- 
thing like this in mind when The Com- 
ing of Parliament was determined upon 
as the title of Mr. Jane’s book. But in 
this instance the title is not descriptive 
of the work; for instead of a volume 
treating specially of the growth of Par- 
liament as an institution, Mr. Jane has 
once more gone over ground that has 
been adequately covered by many pre- 
vious writers on English history of long 
acknowledged standing, and has given 
us a general survey of English, Scotch 
and Irish history—political, religious, 
social and industrial—between the Black 
Death of 1350 and the Restoration of 
Charles II. There are some references 
to Parliament in Mr. Jane’s survey of 
these three hundred years. They are, 
however, not nearly so full, detailed and 
continuous as to warrant the title which 
he has given to his volume; while some 
of the statements that he makes with re- 
gard to Parliament tend to the conclusion 
that a volume in which Parliament was 
to have foremost attention—such atten- 
tion as the title demands—was not con- 
tinuously in mind when he was busy with 
his research. As an appendix to Mr. 
Jenks’s “ Parliamentary England ” there 
is a list of forty-five or fifty authorities 
on which the work is based. Mr. Jane 
furnishes no such list; absolutely no clue 
anywhere to his authorities. But it is 
obvious from the text that Mr. Jane has 
broken no new ground in the research 
for the Parliamentary side of his book; 
and from mistakes into which he has 
slipped he has not always, it is clear, 
made very careful use of the old and 
well known authorities as to the history 
of Parliamentary development, 
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A Peculiar People, the Doukhobors. B 
New York: Funk & 


Aylmer Maude. 
agnalls Co. 

If Mr. Maude had simply intended to 
give a history of the Doukhobors, with 
the story of their migration to Canada 
in 1899, it would have been well if he had 
entirely rewritten his book. The dis- 
connectedness and lack of sequence in his 
chapters, some of which were written be- 
fore the migration, and the large amount 
of irrelevant matter make the book some- 
thing of a conundrum to the reader until 
he reaches the final chapter. Then he 
finds that Mr. Maude’s primary object is 
to make amends and do public penance 
for the offense of which he accuses him- 
self, of having set the Doukhobors in 
entirely too good a light before their 
migration from Russia, thereby mislead- 
ing the public and the Canadian Govern- 
ment into assisting and welcoming the 
Doukhobors, who afterward, by their 
deceit and distrust, and by the fanati- 
cism displayed in their pilgrimages, were 
the occasion of much trouble and dis- 
appointment. A more consecutive story 
both of the sect and of the migration 
would have been more comprehensible 
and interesting to the general reader, but 
the volume, as it stands, brings out well! 
the virtues and the limitations of this 
brave and in many respects most estima- 
ble people; while we are shown at the 
same time the limitations which are im- 
posed by ignorance and credulity, and 
the impossibility of expecting enlightened 
conduct and freedom from gross super- 
stition in a people long crushed by per- 
secution and arbitrary government, and 
absolutely without education. The tend- 
ency of such a people—a people deeply 
religious, but without any clearly rea- 
soned grounds for their beliefs—to throw 
themselves abjectly under the feet of 
any strong and capable man who can 
make himself their leader is a tendency 
common to all mankind; but the dogged 
persistence and sullen unsubduable will- 
power of the Russian character makes it 
more remarkable in the Doukhobors 
than in other sects. The capacity for un- 
limited and unquestioned obedience to a 
leader whom they have once thoroughly 
acknowledged is not without its advan- 
tages, as is shown by the quiet way in 
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which the Doukhobors have settled down 
and dropped their extravagances now 
that Verigin, their leader, who at the 
time of their migration was in exile in 
Siberia, is among them. As for the 
future of the Doukhobors, there is but 
one solution—education. With all the 
virtues they undoubtedly possess, if they 
can also have their intellect and reason- 
ing powers cultivated and can be made 
to take wider and better balanced views 
of the world there is every reason to 
think that they will prove a very accepta- 
ble addition to the population of the 
Dominion. 
as 


The Diseases of Society. (The Vice and 
Crime Problem.) By G. Frank Lydston, 
M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $3.00. 

Perhaps there is no more encouraging 
feature in our present day sociology than 
the interest of physicians in moral as well 
as in physical diseases. They are in a 
position to see what is pathological in the 
physical basis of vice and crime, and con- 
sequently to help materially in the forma- 
tion of a healthy public opinion as to the 
view that shall be taken of what used to 
be considered simply the result of human 
malice. The hope of amelioration in 
present conditions consists in the devel- 
opment of that larger charity which does 
not really condemn, but sympathizes, for 
it is only sympathy that ever does any 
good in the solution of human problems. 
Unfortunately, tho Dr. Lydston’s oppor- 
tunities for observation have been mani- 
fold and have been well taken advan- 
tage of, his book is not likely to have that 
influence for good it would surely have 
but for certain defects in the writing of it 
It has not the air of a serious book of sci- 
ence, and indeed contains here and there 
a misplaced facetiousness that is apt to 
disturb the serious reader, tho it may 
tickle the ear of the groundling. The 
chapters on Social Pathology, on the 
Etiology of Social Diseases in general, 
on Neuroses in their Relations to Social 
Diseases and on Sexual Vice and Crime 
are the most interesting. They contain 
besides what is best in the author’s per- 
sonal experience without the repetitions 
which lessen the effectiveness of other 
parts of the book. Dr. Lydston is apt to 
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attribute too much to criminal tendencies 
and to the physical and pyschic character- 
istics of the criminal as influencing his 
career. In these later years criminology 
has lost much of its prestige because of 
the exaggerated claims of devotees. It 
is not so surprising to find that in his 
therapeutics of social disease something 
of this same exaggeration should be 
manifest. While the author condemns 
capital punishment, he does not hesitate 
to suggest even asexualization and sterili- 
zation to prevent the breeding of crim- 
inals. While the book is sure to be use- 
ful to those interested in the subject, it 
could have been made briefer without los- 
ing in value, and would thus have gained 


in force. 
J 


The Life of Thomas Hart Benton. By Wil- 
liam M. Meigs. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $2.00. 

The True Henry Clay. By Joseph M. Rogers. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00. 


Mr. Rogers fears that the Henry Clay 
who prevails in the popular imagination 
is but as a ghost, and not “the full- 


blooded, true-hearted, impulsive, chival- 
rous, imperious Kentuckian.” He ac- 
cordingly sets himself the task of rid- 
dling certain fallacies regarding his hero 
and in a series of rather impressionistic 
sketches pictures him in his various as- 
pects as statesman, patriot and country 
gentleman. The work is an attractive 
piece of writing, full of color and life, 
and giving much of the atmosphere of 
the ante-bellum days. The form in which 
it is arranged, however, makes inevitable 
a great many repetitions, and clouds 
somewhat the figure of the personality 
whom he essays to draw. The connected 
narrative form would have left on the 
reader’s mind a clearer picture. There 
is an occasional slip of misstatement, as, 
for instance, when Calhoun is spoken of 
as a man without wiie and child; but on 
the whole a painstaking care is evident. 
Mr. Meig’s Benton has a more logical 
order and a more detailed treatment of 
particulars, tho it lacks something of the 
vivacity of the former work. It is a 
highly praiseworthy study of the great 
Missourian, sincere, thorough and ju- 
dicial, and it presents a picture not likely 
to be forgotten. The tragedy of Ben- 
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ton’s later days is strongly depicted. Re- 
fusing for years to see the “ irrepressible 
conflict ” which Seward in the North and 
Calhoun in the South had proclaimed, 
stanchly supporting the Union and re- 
garding the Southern fomentors of dis- 
union as the plotters of a criminal con- 
spiracy, he gradually lost his old follow- 
ing in his State and went down, fighting 
desperately, to defeat and retirement. 
His last days were clouded and embit- 
tered with the dread of the evil times 
soon to come, but he kept to one consola- 
tion, “ the knowledge of the fact that he 
had labored in his day and generation to 
preserve and perpetuate the blessings of 
that Union and self-government which 
wise and good men gave us.” 
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The Bible: Its Origin and Nature. Seven 
Lectures delivered before Lake Forest 
College on the Foundation of the late 
William Bross. By the Rev. Marcus 
Dods, D.D. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.00. 

The name of Marcus Dods is a guar- 
antee of painstaking Biblical scholarship, 
cordial attitude toward criticism, careful 
weighing of critical results, and frank 
and honest avowal of opinion. He is not 
an original investigator in New Testa- 
ment science, but he is familiar with the 
latest investigations of the best scholars, 
and he applies sound, sane judgment to 
their conclusions, and states his own 
opinions with clearness and force. In his 
Bross Lectures at Lake Forest he con- 
sidered such questions as these: How 
does the Bible compare with other sacred 
books? How did it come to be made up 
of the particular books which now com- 
pose it? In what sense is it inspired? Is 
it without error and can it be said to be 
infallible? Dr. Dods brings out with 
much force the general trustworthiness 
ot the Bible, especially of the Gospels, 
tho he insists that it is not verbally in- 
spired nor inerrant. He maintains that 
criticism is inevitable, and describes the 
higher critics as a “ highly trained corps 
of scouts and skirmishers thrown out on 
all sides to ascertain in what direction it 
is safe and possible for the Church to 
advance.” His work will be of service 
in disarming prejudice and allaying fears 
as to the critical study of the Bible. 
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The Church and Its Organization in Prim- 
itive and Catholic Times: An Interpre- 
tation of Rudolph Sohm’s Kirchenrecht. 
By Walter Lowrie, M.A. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50. 

Prof. Rudolph Sohm’s Kirchenrecht 
(Ecclesiastical Law) is by far the most 
important contribution to the subject of 
the organization and institutions of the 
early Church that has been made in re- 
cent years. On its appearance in 1892 it 
was at once recognized as an epoch- 
making work in the discussion of the na- 
ture and constitution of the early Church, 
and all recent writing on the Christian 
ministry and the order and usages of 
early Christianity has taken the form of 
criticism and discussion of the conclu- 
sions reached by Sohm. Prof. Edward 
C. Moore published last year a brief but 
able abstract of the views of Sohm in his 
book on “ The New Testament and the 
Christian Church,” but the work of Mr. 
Lowrie is the first adequate exposition 
of the argument of the Leipzig professor 
that has appeared in English. It is a 


work which no one who is interested in 
the question of early Church organiza- 
tion, or the deeper question of the nature 


of the Church as a religious society, can 
afford to neglect. It refutes the asser- 
tions one often hears that the Jewish 
synagogue or the Greek guilds fur- 
nished the model of Apostolic Church or- 
ganization, and maintains that “this 
organization was the unique and spon- 
taneous creation of the Christian faith.” 
The main thesis is that the New Testa- 
ment idea of an Ecclesia was not of an 
organization of any sort, either local or 
general, but a spiritual fellowship; that 
the Ecclesia as a whole is incapable of 
organization, and a legal constitution is 
opposed to the nature of the Church; 
that when the notion of ecclesiastical law 
was introduced Christianity was trans- 
formed into Catholicism. This is not a 
presentation of any form of Church gov- 
ernment, whether new or old, as Apos- 
tolic and authoritative, but it strikes the 
ground from beneath the very concep- 
tion of an authoritative form of Church 
government. Mr. Lowrie’s study of 
early ecclesiastical institutions will afford 
small comfort to any Christian denomi- 
nation which desires to find its own pe- 
culiar constitution in the Apostolic 
churches. But to those who would know 
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accurately what were the beginnings of 
church government and discipline this 
work offers larger instruction than has 
been given in English since the publica- 
tions of Lightfoot and Hatch, and to 
those interested in the vital question as 
to what the Church of Jesus was when 
the spirit and life of its Founder were 
fresh in the memory it furnishes a new 
and suggestive point of view. 


‘American Literary Criticism. Selected and 


edited, with an Introductory Essay, by 
William Morton Payne, LL.D., Associate 
Editor of “The Dial.” New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.40. 

Dr. Payne’s choice of critics and of 
critical work is admirable, and his char- 
acterization of our American contribu- 
tion to criticism is, on the whole, ex- 
ceptionally good. There was never any 
great difficulty with criticism in America, 
either as to quantity or quality. It has 
always been abundant and free and an 
eye-opener. How much it has been this 
last Dr. Payne most ingeniously shows 
in his selections. A line of critics surely 
not to be despised for scholarship, in- 
sight, truth and taste is that which in- 
cludes Richard H. Dana, who gave us 
the best ocean realism that has ever been 
written; George Ripley, so broad in the 
Lrows that he never could wear com- 
fortably any of the doctors’ hats, 
whether of the pulpit or of the college; 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, who, both as a 
destructive and a constructive critic, has 
been felt on all the continents; Poe, nar- 
row in his range, but marvelous in touch 
and ear for the music of words; Mar- 
garet Fuller Ossoli, leader of the long 
succession of women who sit on thrones, 
with roses in their hair and a roll of 
manuscript in the right hand; James 
Russell Lowell, the prince of essayists 
and critics, who always sits above the 
salt at continental tables; Walt Whit- 
man, with his “barbarian yawp,” who 
stalks at the head of the crowd who break 
heads of saints and sinners alike; Edwin 
Percy Whipple, who every time Boston 
gave thanks that she was not as other 
folks sat at the head of the table of 
criticism and handled the knife with 
much dexterity as to the nicer parts of 
the American bird; Sidney Lanier, now 
resting in his Southern grave; Edmund 
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Clarence Stedman, very much alive and 
most keen of critical eyesight; Howells 
and James, who sit at the international 
feast as carvers, executing a preliminary 
flourish on the steel before they strike 
into the homely joints of the old-fash- 
ioned fowl. What a roll of honor it is! 
Not to be rated below any company of 
names abroad. And, altho all of them 
were born before the magical year 
“1850,” probably not a man of them 
would be willing to be counted out of the 
number of those who claim, with Dr. 
Payne, that criticism realizes that it must 
“account for” literary productions as 
well as deal with “the analysis, exposi- 
tion and judgment” of them. They 
would all agree, probably, “that it must 
do what it can to explain the conditions 
under which a work is produced ”— 
whatever that may mean—and show, if it 
can, “how it has been molded by the 
form and pressure of the time and place 
in which it has appeared,” altho that is 
a large job, “and seek also to bring it 
into its proper historical relations with 
wuat has gone before,” and they would, 
every man of them—even Edgar Allan 
Poe—have said so in good English of 
the Darwinian formula, if only Darwin 
had produced the formula a little earlier 
in the nineteenth century. 


& 


Truants. By A. F. W. Mason. 
York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

“The Four Feathers,” a novel by Mr. 
Mason which appeared two years ago, 
was far superior to this new story. The 
same idea of cowardice which made that 
book so famous is again advanced, but 
not so effectively. And in common with 
many English novelists he writes in a 
prosaic manner of the most romantic 
passions. This lack of animation will 
render The Truants almost droll to 
American readers. He portrays the most 
sentimental situations as if he were re- 
porting a speech in Parliament. 


& 


Crux Aetatis. By Martin Schutze, 
Richard G. Badger. 

The volume entitled Crux Aetatis, by 
Martin Schutze, is a short one, remark- 
ably well printed and bound. The con- 
tents are meditative, irregular, but al- 
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ways with artistic quality and intelli- 
gence; faint, freakish, half mythical 
verse, suggestive of Whitman if of any 
one, suggestive more of later volumes 
from Schutze, where he will sing in 
richer, clearer note that he has here. For 
there is a feeling along with the musical 
disappointment that this subtlety of 
blended vision will not be lost. One reads 
the poems over again to sound them, then 
once again to sense them and consider. 
To quote one would best explain the 
problem: 


“Through the sober window 
The wooded Autumn hillside peers, 
Silent in the silver-purple rain-mist, 
Dim as golden treasures 
That have slept a thousand years 
In the deepest depths of the sea. 


“And a moment we wonder, 
And breathless gaze 
At the buried golden treasures 
That have slumbered in dim sea depths 
A thousand years, 
Strange as the many-figured curtain 
Which folds the ultimate secret of things. 


“And we turn again 
To our cabined ease. 
We ripen, and fall, and turn to mold 
As the fluttering leaf. 
We pass as the blind gray clouds overhead. 


“And within us, unheeded, 
A golden treasure slumbers a thousand years 
Dim as the deepest depths of the sea, 
Sombre with the secret of things.” 


& 


The Mormon Menace. Confessions of John 


D. Lee, Danite. Introduction by Alfred 
Henry Lewis. New York: Home Pro- 
tective Publishing Co. 

“The Confessions of John D. Lee,” 
made during his imprisonment, before 
his execution by troops of the United 
States, are widely known and of real 
value to the student of Mormon history. 
The Home Publishing Company has 
rendered valuable service by sending 
them forth in this well executed volume. 
The title of this reprint is unfortunate. 
There is no Mormon menace at the pres- 
ent time and there never was a Mormon 
menace except in feverish imaginations. 
Mormon religion has never been popu- 
lar. Its missionaries, who have been 
numerous considering the size and re- 
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sources of the Mormon community, have 
gained converts only by the hardest la- 
bor. If any other religion had been 
prosecuted with half the zeal-and devo- 
tion displayed by Mormon missionaries 
it would almost certainly have become 
formidable. But after seventy-five years 
of almost unparalleled exertion the Mor- 
mons are still a feeble community, and 
their prospects appear to be hopeless. 
Mormonism is a Protestant development. 
The Church has employed the most la- 
borious exertions in Catholic countries 
without success. By the conditions of 
the case they are compelled to proselytize 
among the Protestants. But even among 
Protestants their success has been very 
slight. Mormonism appears doomed to 
“innocuous desuetude.” It seems to 
have owed much of the small progress it 
has made to the persecutions that have 
been bestowed upon it. But of late years 
persecution has begun to decline, and 
along with it is declining the fanatical 
enthusiasm which persecution always 
awakens. The Mormons are gradually 
settling down into quiet citizenship. It 
is likely that in the course of time they 
will be regarded with something like the 
sentiments with which the Mennonites 
are now looked upon by the people of 
Holland. The tide of Western immigra- 
tion, which is ever swelling to higher 
proportions, promises in due time to 
overflow the State of Utah, and then the 
Mormons will find themselves in a hope- 
less minority. Meanwhile the American 
people are striving to keep their temper 
and their dignity, and they are succeed- 
ing admirably well. Therefore the Mor- 
mon problem seems to be in a process 
of satisfactory solution. 


a 


Manual of the Trees of North America (Ex. 
clusive of Mexico). By Charles Sprague 
Sargent. With 644 illustrations from 
drawings by Charles Edward Faxon. 8vo, 
pp. xxiii, 826. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $6.00. 

Mr. Sargent is the author of “ The 
Silva of North America” and Director 
of the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard 
University. There is no better authority 
living on the subject of this volume. It 
contains 644 drawings, generally half 
size, of 644 different kinds of trees (ex- 
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clusive of shrubs, which will probably 
go to another volume). This is a purely 
scientific manual, very exact, such as a 
botanist wants, with no surplusage of 
literary padding, no such words as 
grand, beautiful. But it contains all the 
needed helps, the analytic keys and table 
of definitions which the student needs. 
Britton and Brown have taught us that 
.. general manual of botany must have a 
hgure for every single plant, and these 
very exact and careful drawings by so 
accomplished a botanical artist as Mr. 
Faxon are admirable and ample. The 
botanist who is not familiar with Mr. 
Sargent’s “Silva” will be surprised at 
the number of scientific names of trees 
that are credited to “Sarg.” His 
specialty is the haw, or Crategus. Out 
of 132 species recognized by Mr. Sar- 
gent 64 carry his names. This does not 
mean that they are new species, for not 
many of them are, but that he has found 
it necessary to rename a very large 
number. Only eight carry his names 
among the 47 oaks. We wish the vol- 
ume were not so expensive, but it must 
have a limited circulation. It will be 
cspecially valuable to students in the 
West and South, where the trees are not 
so well covered by other manuals. 


o 


How to Write. A Handbook based on the 
English Bible. By Charles Sears Baldwin, 
Assistant Professor of Rhetoric in Yale 
University. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 50 cents. 


It is a commonplace of literature that 
many of our greatest writers have found 
their style in the English Bible, but such 
a direct use of it for teaching composi- 
tion as is done in this little book is novel 
and ingenious. As examples of “ How 
to Prepare a Speech” the speeches of 
Paul at Mars’ Hill, to the Jews of Anti- 
och and at the trial before Felix are given 
and analyzed. For essays we have se- 
lections from the Wisdom of Solomon 
and from Paul and Isaiah, while “ How 
to Tell a Story” «nd “How to De- 
scribe” are illustrated from the Old 
Testament. The book will be very useful 
as a practical rhetoric and is likely to do 
more to restore the Bible to its rightful 
place in modern education than any num- 
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dresses on the literary value of the Bible. 
& 


Mine and Thine. By Florence Earle Coates. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
Miss Coates’s verses may be described 
in a general way as topical. She has a 
trick of catching up all sorts of little in- 
cidents into her mind and turning little 
tunes to them. So Mr. Stedman and 
Dreyfuss and Edward VII and Miss 
Keller and many more furnish her with 
a variety of points of attacltment and 
themes of general interest. Nor is the 
following sonnet, which will serve as an 
example of her “ art,” without a certain 
admonitory timeliness: 


TO POVERTY. 
“Pale priestess of a fane discredited, 
Whose votaries to-day are few or none; 
Goddess austere, whose touch the vulgar 
shun, 
As they would shrink from a Procrustes’ bed, 
Hieing to temples where the feast is spread, 
And life laughs loudly, and the smooth 
wines run; 
Wise mother !—least desired ’neath the sun, 
At thy chill breasts the noblest have been fed. 


“Great are thy counsels for the brave and 
strong ; 
Yet do we fear thy brooding mystery, 
The griefs, the hardships, which about thee 
throng, 
The scanty garners where thy harvests be; 
But seeing what unto the rich belong, 
We know our debt, O Poverty, to thee!” 


st 


A New Paolo and Francesca. By Annie L. 
Holdsworth. New York: John Lane. 
$1.50. 

The course of true love would run 
more smoothly in fiction if it were not 
the romantic fashion for the dying party 
to bind the hero or heroine by some vow 
impossible to keep. This story, which 
begins cheerfully, ends in a morbid 
agony, because the young woman in it 
is bound by a deathbed promise to marry 
acertain man. Naturally she prefers the 
other one. If our readers are interested 
in this time honored situation, let them 
buy the book and finish the tale. It is 
well told, and the author has enough 
coloring matter in her vocabulary to 
paint the national history of a whole 
continent. 
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ber of magazine articles and chapel ad- 


Pebbles 


Morton, Loomis, Heilprecht: “Who's the 
next gentleman to be whitewashed? Hooker?” 
—Puck. 


.... This is a grave mistake,” sobbed the 
man when he found he had been weeping over 
the wrong tombstone.—Columbia Jester. 


....Excited Father: “What are we going 
to do? These scales only weigh ten pounds 
and the baby weighs more than that.” Calm 
Brother: “You might chop off one leg and 
weigh that separately.”—Somerville Journal. 


VACATION. 
Now sister, home from boarding school, 
Severely criticises ma; 
And, with an air of wisdom rare, 
Explains the grammar’s rules to pa. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


A gent called “Six-Shooter” O’Connor 
Had curious notions of honor. 

He embezzled the mare 

Of “Four-Flusher” O’Hare, 
And proceeded straightway to Mont. 


But, alas for the horse-stealing biz; 
Since the mare that he rode was not his. 
So, despite all excuse, 
They adjusted the noose, 
And they urged him to rise—he Ariz. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


THE YACHTMAN’S HAND BOOK. 


Rule I—When engaging a sailing master be 
sure to refer to your boat as “ the stanchest 
little vessel that plows the briny main.” This 
will impress him with your seamanship. — 

II—Do not call the cook a galley slave until 
the end of the trip or it may cause indigestion. 

III—When half seas over it is a good plan 
to go off on another tack. Great care should 
be taken to avoid bars at such a juncture. 

IV—Sporting rules require that gloves 
weighing at least five ounces be used in box- 
ing the compass. 

V—Under the new ruling of the S. P. C. A. 
the watch dog cannot be compelled to stand 
the dog watch. Use any old sea dog. 

VI—If you find that your provisions are 
tough you may eat the tender. 

VII—If you are unable to hear the sound- 
ings ask a sailor to fathom their meaning. 

VIII—To avoid comment it is best always 
to start with a fresh new deck. 

IX—If your boat happens to be a catboat 
great care should be taken to avoid schools of 
dogfish. 

X—It is best to dress modestly, as a heavy 
swell is liable to be dangerous to a small boat. 

—Princeton Tiger. 
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Life Insurance Reform 


Governor Hicaarns has yielded to the 
pressure of public opinion, and there is 
to be a legislative investigation of the 
life insurance business in New York. 
But, with a curious disregard for the 
words of his own message to the Legisla- 
ture, he declares that he still believes 
* there is nothing to be gained” by such 
an inquiry. 

In that message he asserts that the 
insurance laws of the State are “ ob- 
solescent and inadequate”; that a re- 
vision of them is “ necessary ” and should 
be promptly made; that the Insurance 
Superintendent’s inquisitorial powers are 
so limited that he desires the aid of a 
legislative investigation. The manage- 
ment of life insurance funds, he con- 
tinues, is not sufficiently safeguarded. 
Under the inadequate existing laws earn- 
ings can be diverted to improper uses, 
and trustees can speculate with the trust 
funds “for their personal advantage.” 
The State, in the performance of its 
duty to policy holders, must “ restrict in- 
vestments,” limit salaries, hold trustees 
“to a stricter accountability ” and give 
policyholders “a more effective share in 
the government of the companies ”: 


“Tt may well be that the harsh and arbitrary 
remedy of dissolution and receivership should 
be made not only a penalty for insolvency, but 
also a summary check upon a solvent company 
when it becomes irredeemably the plaything of 
lawless greed. The State cannot permit the 
subjects of its supervision to exist as licensed 
prodigals of other people’s money without be- 
coming an accomplice to the offense.” 


And after saying all this and much 
more to the Legislature, Governor Hig- 
gins is “ still of the opinion that there is 
nothing to be gained by a legislative in- 
vestigation” designed to promote a 
needed amendment of the statutes. He 
should find time to read the message 
which was sent to the Legislature over 
his name. 

For a long time we have urged the 
importance of providing for a legislative 
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investigation of the Equitable scandal. 
New laws are imperatively demanded by 
the conditions and the abuses which have 
been disclosed; and the enactment of 
them should be preceded by such an in- 
quiry as is now to be made. It is right 
that other companies, as well as the 
Equitable, should be subjects of investi- 
gation. The life insurance business, as 
it is conducted in New York, where so 
great a part of it is carried on, is now 
on trial, and public confidence in the 
management and methods of it should be 
fully restored. It is within the power 
of this committee, of the Legislature, 
and of the prosecuting officers of the 
State and the city, so to restore it. 
Among the members of the committee 
there may be unworthy men, but their 
presence will not prevent a thorough in- 
quiry, or withhold from the public those 
facts which the inquiry must reveal. The 
committee will continually be exposed 
to the pressure of public opinion, by 
which it will be kept in the right path. 

It has a great opportunity, for its rec- 
ommendations, if they meet the demands 
of the situation, will be memorable and 
even revolutionary in their effect upon 
the life insurance business in the United 
States. The Equitable should first en- 
gage its attention. Every dollar of that 
company’s receipts and expenditures 
should be traced and accounted for. 
Witnesses whom Superintendent Hen- 
dricks could not or did not examine can 
be brought before the committee. Facts 
thus obtained may assist Attorney-Gen- 
eral Mayer and District Attorney 
Jerome, but it will be primarily for the 
protection of policyholders and to ac- 
quire information that shall point the 
way to new laws that the committee will 
search for them. 

Complete mutualization the Equitable 
needs most, mutualization with “ elimi- 
nation of the stock,” as Superintendent 
Hendricks said in his report, and with 
“elimination of Wall Street control.” 
low is this to be accomplished? There 
must be legislation. The company’s 
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charter must be amended. Mr. Ryan has 
agreed to sell his stock at the price he 
paid for it. With minority shares in- 
cluded, this would mean about $5,000,- 
ooo for the entire issue. Ought the com- 
pany, the policyholders, to pay such a 
price? Could the owners of the stock be 
compelled to sell for less? 

These are some of the questions which 
must be answered in the committee’s re- 
port. At all events, the stock must be 
eliminated, and the policyholders must 
have absolute control. With the stock 
both Mr. Ryan and Mr. Morton should 
also be eliminated. We are not criticis- 
ing their action or saying that it has not 
tended temporarily to improve the situa- 
tion. But their continued connection 
with the company would not be in har- 
mony with those ideal conditions which 
the policyholders desire and which the 
committee should seek to establish. 

When the committee turns from the 
complete mutualization of the Equitable 
and from the legislation without which 
that change cannot be made, to other 
remedies which the conditions demand, it 
will find that these need to be applied to 
the entire life insurance business in New 
York, if not, indeed, to this business else- 
where as well. Such abuses as have been 
disclosed in the Equitable—syndicate 
promotion by means of insurance funds, 
trading in securities at the company’s ex- 
pense, profitable speculation in banks and 
trust companies upon a basis of insurance 
money, lavish extravagance, the payment 
of excessive salaries, etc_—should be pre- 
vented in all companies by legislation and 
by the restrictions of efficient supervision. 
We are not saying that such offenses 
have been committed in other companies. 
But it should not be possible in any life 
insurance company to do any of these 
things with impunity. They should be 
distinctly forbidden by law, and should 
also be prevented by the restrictions of 
State supervision. And certain condi- 
tions which offer temptation should be 
eliminated. 

The investments of a life insurance 
company should be restricted and 
guarded by law as carefully as those of 
a savings bank. We believe that the 
committee should recommend legislation 
—and that it should be promptly enacted 
—applying to life insurance companies’ 
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funds the same rules that now govern the 
investment of savings bank deposits. In 
other respects also a life insurance com- 
pany should be required to conform to 
the rule for savings banks. It should not 
be permitted to control, or to be con- 
nected with, subsidiary institutions, such 
as banks and trust companies, or other 
corporations, but should be confined by 
law strictly to the business of life insur- 
ance in its various forms. 

By the issue of deferred dividend poli- 
cies there is heaped up a huge surplus 
which attracts promoters and speculators 
and continually offers temptation to those 
in whose charge it lies. Here may be 
seen the source of many of the abuses 
to which attention has recently been di- 
rected. While the use of such policies 
thus affects the company’s treasury and 
may lead trustees and executive officers 
astray, it is also objectionable because it 
introduces into the business something 
which resembles gambling. The commit- 
tee should carefully consider the question 
whether the issue of deferred dividend 
policies ought not to be by law forbidden 
or kept within narrow limits. 

These are the most important reforms 
which will inevitably be suggested to this 
committee, whose report, we trust, with 
the legislation thereafter based upon it, 
will impose upon these great fiduciary in- 
stitutions a wholesome restraint. The 
Legislature of New York should be fore- 
most in the work of guarding the money 
of the insured, of keeping it out of the 
hands of speculators and of preventing 
the use of it for projects distinctly op- 
posed to the people’s interests. If such 
protection is refused where the life insur- 
ance business has been concentrated and 
has become so great, a popular demand 
will arise for strict national supervision 
or even for insurance by the Federal 
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Graft and Public Ownership 


ULTRA-CONSERVATIVES who see “ dan- 
ger” in every proposition of public own- 
ership are fond of magnifying the oppor- 
tunity which would’ be created for 
corruption if railways, telegraphs, elec- 
tric lighting systems and so on should 
become public enterprises. They point 
to scandals in the Post Office Depart- 





ment, irregularities in army and navy 
supply contracts and leakages of crop 
reports as proofs of the impossibility of 
conducting public business in an honest 
way and as samples of the wrongdoing 
on a big scale that we might expect if the 
business responsibilities of public de- 
partments should be increased. Such 
probabilities of financial irregularity, 
added to the certainty that a vast enlarge- 
ment of the civil service would create 
new political difficulties, seem to many 
minds a conclusive demonstration that an 
extensive transfer of important business 
interests from private to public control 
would be a policy of folly. 

Do these defenders of the existing or- 
der ever take the trouble to inform them- 
selves upon the relation between the pri- 
vate ownership of public service enter- 
prises and graft? The shrewd French 
economist, Bastit, used to say a good deal 
about the “ unseen things” in economic 
phenomena. Like the tyro at chess, the 
tyro in economics sees a few of the pos- 
sible moves on the boards so plainly that 
he is totally unaware of other moves that 
perhaps are far more important. The 
opponents of public ownership are obsti- 
nate examples of inability to see the 
really dominant facts of political and eco- 
nomic life. Peculation in public office, 
the spoils system and the betrayal of 
trust are but minor evils when compared 
with the greater corruption that is en- 
gendered by the existing relations of pri- 
vate corporations to legislation. 

All public service corporations are so- 
licitors of public favor. They must have 
franchises, to secure which they must by 
one or another means control legislative 
bodies and administrative departments. 
The means employed usually include in- 
ducements more effective than an appeal 
to the intelligence and fair mindedness of 
the legislator or the administrative officer. 
Bribe money, paid over without conceal- 
ment, or paid under the disguise of a 
contract, is one of the necessary expendi- 
tures in public service finance. We ven- 
ture to say that no public service corpora- 
tion in the United States would dare to 
publish an absolutely truthful financial 
statement showing the exact nature of 
all its disbursements throughoutits whole 
history. Corporation statements are 


wonderful examples of the art of dis- 
creet itemizing. 
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One result is that every legislature and 
other franchise granting body has be- 
come a systematic and shameless grafter. 
And it does not confine its enterprise to 
extorting “what the traffic will bear” 
when corporations call for favors. All 
legislative bodies have learned how to 
bleed the corporations without waiting 
until benefits are asked. Strike bills or 
resolutions are introduced for the under- 
stood purpose of compelling involuntary 
payment. Some annoying restriction is 
proposed or an increase of taxation is 
threatened. The cheapest and easiest 
thing the corporation can do is to step 
up to the political captain’s desk and 
settle. 

Now if any one honestly. supposes that 
this system of graft is not a far bigger 
tax upon the public and a far more de- 
moralizing force than the official mal- 
feasance that develops in Governmental 
departments, he is an innocent. It has 
become the dominant factor in American 
business and political life. The fertility 
of our land, the native richness of our 
mines, the ingenuity and enterprise of our 
people, the tradition of self-government— 
not one of these things compares in im- 
portance as a fact to which every other 
business fact must somehow be adjusted 
with the partnership between the cor- 
porations and the politicians which yields 
to the latter a substantial “ rake-off.”’ 

To press then the argument that pub- 
lic ownership means leakage, waste and 
corruption is either imbecile or disin- 
genuous. It strains at the gnat and 
swallows the camel. 

It may be quite true that private busi- 
ness management is more efficient and 
less wasteful than public management. 
It may be quite true that public business 
methods are bound with red tape and 
that they are unbusinesslike. It may be 
that the balance sheet of any conceivable 
business would show a larger profit un- 
der private than under public admin- 
istration. But what of it? Why do we 
tacitly make or unquestioningly allow the 
«ssumption that the superior profitable- 
ness of private management is a final 
retort to the argument for public man- 
agement? When public interests are at 
stake it is not the absolute, but the rela- 
tive, economy of one or another form 
that becomes a public concern. The 
question is not, Under which plan does 
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a group of privileged persons secure the 
greater advantage? but it is, Under which 
plan does the greater advantage accrue 
to the public? It may be that under 
private management a railroad can be 
run so that one hundred dollars comes 
in for every eighty dollars paid out, and 
that under public management ninety 
dollars would be paid out for every hun- 
dred dollars that comes in. What reason 
is that for continuing the private man- 
agement if out of the twenty dollars 
profit the public gets fifty cents, while 
under the public management out of ten 
dollars profit it would get ten dollars? 

This is a question that the opponents 
of the public ownership of public service 
enterprises have never squarely answered. 
They never will answer it, and for an 
all-sufficient reason—namely, All men 
divide themselves into two classes, ac- 
cording to their real view of social rela- 
tions. Consciously or unconsciously, 
frankly or shamefacedly, one class of 
men believes that the poor, the inefficient, 
the mediocre human beings exist and 
ought to exist for the benefit of their 
betters. The other class of men believes 
that human society ought to be an ar- 
rangement in which each exists for all 
and all exist for each. The men that 
believe in privilege and in a privileged 
class instinctively object to any extension 
of public enterprise which is “ uneco- 
nomical” in the sense of depriving the 
privileged of money-making opportuni- 
ties, altho the public is benefited, or in 
the sense of increasing somewhat the sum 
total of official misconduct, altho curtail- 
ing privately managed graft. 

Js 


Patriotic Relics 


Ir Commodore John Paul Jones had 
taken the precaution to have had Shake- 
speare’s curse inscribed on his tomb it 
would have been better for him, for it 
seems that in our effort to do honor to 
his remains we dishonor his name. In 
our last issue Mr. Park Benjamin calls 
attention to the fact that Jones himself 
says he was wounded, whereas the most 
minute examination of the body of the 
gentleman which our fleet is bringing to 
this country failed to detect any scars. 
This apparently places us in the unfor- 
tunate dilemma of having to call John 
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Paul Jones a liar or the corpse an im- 
postor. We do not like to think that our 
naval hero was one who boasts of scars 
but never felt a wound, nor will it be 
pleasant to be compelled to open up that 
splendid tomb at Annapolis and take out 
the body we are placing there with so 
much ceremony and send it back to 
France on a cruiser with apologies for 
getting the wrong box. Yet it is quite 
possible that some time in the future a 
body may be discovered in a Parisian 
cemetery bearing a more certain token of 
identification than a crooked mark on the 
linen which looks like a “ P ” and equally 
like a “J” and is, therefore, taken as a 
monogram of both initials. 

This naturally suggests the perplexing 
questions whether the patriotic sentiments 
which the proximity of these supposedly 
heroic bones will have aroused in the 
breasts of thousands of tourists will be 
invalidated if these sacred relics should 
be discovered to be spurious some fifty 
years from now, and whether the inspira- 
tion which the naval cadets will have re- 
ceived from being educated in the neigh- 
borhood of Commodore Jones will fail 
them when they come to know that the 
tomb is only a cenotaph? It may be that 
some action by legislation might be taken 
in that case which would validate such 
emotions and sentiments, proper in them- 
selves, but having a fictitious origin, as 
has been done where an illegally elected 
justice of the peace has for years per- 
formed marriage ceremonies. 

A very similar case, which perhaps 
may be of value as a precedent, occurred 
in Italy in the fifteenth century. The 
Benedictines of Padua had for three hun- 
dred years possessed the body of St. 
Luke, which had proved very efficacious 
not only as an aid to devotion, but also 
as a means of procuring offerings from 
the devout, who sought the intercession 
of the Evangelist to secure favorable an- 
swers to their prayers. The Franciscans 
of Venice, however, came into possession 
also of an alleged body of St. Luke, and 
the Benedictines appealed to Pope Pius 
II to issue an injunction against their 
rivals in the miracle business. The case 
was tried before Cardinal Bessarion, the 
Papal Legate at Venice, and lasted three 
months. Unfortunately the Bertillon 
system of measurements was not avail- 
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able at that time for identifying the re- 
mains, but nevertheless the Benedictines 
had quite as strong evidence in favor of 
their claim. This was that the head of 
St. Luke had been given in 580 by the 
Emperor Tiberius II to St. Gregory, and 
was still to be seen in the Basilica of the 
Vatican. The Benedictines argued that 
since their St. Luke had no head it was 
more probable that it was the right one 
than that of the Franciscans, which had 
a head of its own. Nevertheless the rep- 
resentative of the Pope decided in favor 
of the Franciscans, and the St. Luke of 
Padua was declared an impostor. This 
somewhat peculiar decision was possibly 
based upon the idea that it was not so 
much a wonder that St. Luke should 
have two heads as that one small head 
should carry all he knew. Besides, such 
anatomical peculiarities were nothing 
new for St. Luke. There was a third, 
or perhaps we should say a fifth, arm of 
his preserved in the Basilica of S. Maria 
ad Praesepe. 

Of course in patriotic osteolatry, as in 
religious, such unfortunate questions are 
liable at any time to arise. But it is cer- 


tainly regrettable that so much money 
and trouble should have been expended 


with so dubious a result. Four cruisers 
of the North Atlantic fleet have been 
taken from their regular duties and sent 
on a voyage of 6,000 miles at a cost of 
$30,000 to $50,000 to bring to America 
what may after all be only a dead French- 
man. Mr. Porter has devoted a large 
amount of his valuable time to sorting 
over bones in the Parisian cemeteries, 
adding the duties of coroner to those of 
Ambassador without any increase in his 
salary and at considerable personal ex- 
pense. 

The French have been too careless in 
the management of their cemeteries. 
They have desecrated, consecrated, secu- 
larized and reconsecrated them, and 
transposed and scattered remains regard- 
less of possible complications on the Day 
of Judgment, even going so far as to 
upholster the catacombs with friezes of 
vertebre and dadoes of skulls. They 
seem to think that when a man gets 
through with his body it is of no value 
to anybody else. They evidently did not 
suspect how precious such relics would 
be to the patriots of the future. In fact, 
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we ourselves could hardly have foretold 
that patriotism would take this form with 
us. It is only a few years since we were 
making lots of fun of the Chinese for 
transporting the bodies of their dead back 
to the Celestial Kingdom, and now we 
have adopted the custom. In order that 
the dust of John Paul Jones may mingle 
with the sacred soil he helped to free, as 
has been recently said in several period- 
icals, we send Sigsbee’s squadron across 
the Atlantic. Would it not be cheaper to 
ship to Europe a sufficient quantity of our 
sacred soil to put around the coffins of 
distinguished Americans who have died 
abroad, thus securing exterritorial en- 
tombment? This plan has been success- 
fully adopted in the Campo Santa at Pisa, 
where enough soil has been brought from 
the Holy Land to form a. burying ground, 
so that the devout deceased need not be 
transported to Palestine to secure the 
benefit of such burial. But nevertheless 
the presence at Annapolis of the remains 
of Commodore Jones, or whoever the 
gentleman is, will be a great object lesson 
to American youth, as, indeed, others 
have said before. It will teach them that 
if they in their turn become naval heroes 
they, too, will not be allowed to rest in 
peace in their graves, but will be liable 
to be dug up and Bertilloned like a crimi- 
nal and transported to another continent 
whenever larger appropriations are 
needed for the navy. 
& 


The Presbyterian Prayer Book 


THE Presbyterians have a Prayer 
Book. It is not as yet a divinity-calf 
book with a purple marker, but only a 
plain, blue covered pamphlet report. 
Nevertheless it is a Prayer Book, and the 
churches which fought very shy of or- 
gans not so many years ago can now 
confess their sins according to book, all 
together, in a general mumble, receive 
assurance of pardon from their minister 
and join in petitions not one word of 
which is trusted to the unction of the 
hour. 

It came about in the following man- 
ner. In 1903 the Synod of New York 
and the Presbytery of Denver sent up 
overtures to the General Assembly peti- 
tioning for a book of simple forms and 
services for use in the celebration of the 
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sacraments, in marriages and funerals 
and in the conduct of public worship. 
The matter was referred to a committee, 
of which the Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke 
was chairman, who tactfully recom- 
mended that a committee on forms and 
services be constituted and that they be 
instructed to prepare a book, but “to 
avoid those forms which savor of ritual- 
ism; to embody sound doctrine in the 
language of orderly devotion and to 
keep ever in mind the end of Presby- 
terian worship, which is that all the peo- 
ple should join in the service of God.” 

Dr. Van Dyke was made chairman of 
this committee and with him were asso- 
ciated such men as President Hall, of 
Union Seminary; Prof. John De Witt, 
of Princeton; Dr. Richards, of the Brick 
Church of New York, and Dr. Louis F. 
Benson, the editor of the Presbyterian 
Hymnal. The committee labored a year 
in the preparation of a Prayer Book 
which would avoid ritualism and pre- 
sented a miniature book to the Assembly 
of 1904, together with a masterly 
apologia designed to conciliate the minds 
of any recalcitrant brethren disposed to 
discern unfitness in Presbyterians pray- 
ing by book. It was to be only for 
“voluntary use” (italics not mel and 
was to embody portions of the Genevan 
Liturgy of John Calvin and some of the 
mild and pleasant phrases of John Knox, 
together with extracts from the Scottish 
Psalm Book of 1595. So the committee 
was continued, collected prayers and 
composed forms diligently, and a genu- 
ine Presbyterian Prayer Book, of con- 
siderable size, was approved by the re- 
cent Winona Lake Assembly, and the 
publication of the completed work, with- 
out further submission to the representa- 
tives of the churches, was authorized and 
it is offered for public use. 

The Prayer Book as it now is, “ re- 
printed for information ” by the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication, is not a bad 
book. The liturgies of the centuries 
have been searched for devout and beau- 
tiful prayers, and the forms for public 
worship and for baptisms, ordination 
and the communion are dignified, chaste 
and reverent. The inclusion of prayers 
from literary sources is to be com- 
mended. We note selections from 
Samuel Johnson, Thomas Arnold, 


Jeremy Taylor, E. B. Pusey, Christina 
G. Rossetti and Robert Louis Stevenson. 
On the other hand, the omission of the 
“ Collect for Peace,” beginning “ O God, 
Who art the Author of Peace and Lover 
of Concord,” is unaccountable. That 
surely is one of the most inspired prayers 
ever written. 

The excellence of the orders for morn- 
ing and evening worship is spoiled by 
their length. A congregation which tried 
the morning service for several months 
found that it could not be conducted in 
less than an hour, and gave it up for this 
reason. An hour and a quarter is long 
enough for an ordinary church service, 
and the minister should have thirty min- 
utes for his sermon if he wants it. A 
form of worship an hour long will have 
one of two results—if indeed not both— 
the service will be hurried or the ser- 
mon will be relegated to a subordinate 
position. The strength of the Presby- 
terian Church has been in the strong, 
thoughtful, doctrinal preaching of its 
ministers. It is for instruction in Chris- 
tian truth and help in Christian living 
that people go to church, and the Presby- 
terian fathers and brethren would do 
well to hesitate before obligating them- 
selves to an order of worship which 
steals time from their sermons. 

If we might suggest an omission it 
would be that of the Apostles’ Creed. It 
is urged that confession of one’s faith is 
an essential element of worship. But is 
not the very fact of worship a confession 
of one’s faith? Does not one confess 
faith by joining heartily in worthy 
Christian prayer? Or can one sing 
“Rock of Ages” without declaring his 
faith? The world in general has under- 
stood Presbyterians to be confessing 
their faith quite vigorously on several 
occasions hitherto when they were not 
using the Apostles’ Creed. A creed is 
very often a challenge to a man to con- 
sider what he does not believe. Such a 
confession of faith calls up doubts and 
does not allay them, while the implied 
confession of a devout hymn or a genu- 
inely pleading prayer soothes the spirit. 

Moreover, the Apostles’ Creed in par- 
ticular has a bad record. It has stirred 
no end of discussion in England, forced 
pious men out of the Church and com- 
promised in the eyes of the people some 
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of the most scholarly and devout ad- 
herents of the National Church. The 
strife in Germany’ has been even more 
intense. Why should the American 
Presbyterians saddle onto themselves a 
weight which their brethren have found 
almost intolerable? The Apostles’ Creed 
contains a clause which has to be ex- 
plained away by Protestants (“I believe 
in the Holy Catholic Church”); an 
article which no one believes any longer 
(the resurrection of the body), and a 
doctrine which many leading scholars 
have given up as belonging to a later 
stratum of New Testament tradition, and 
which is sure to be the subject of future 
controversy (the doctrine of the virgin 
birth). The admission of the Creed is 
unwise tactically and undesirable from 
the point of view of restful, spiritual 
worship. 

This Prayer Book is “for voluntary 
use,” and it is a question how far Pres- 
byterian churches will desire to use it, or 
will find it advisable to do so, however 
much it be improved. It has arrived at 
its present state only through the exceed- 
ingly skilful efforts of the chairman of 
the committee, Dr. Van Dyke. He is 
said to have sacrificed a large proportion 
of his time the past two years in labor 
upon this book, and his earnestness in 
the cause was evidenced in his consum- 
mate handling of the matter before the 
Assembly. He won a hostile audience, 
and at the close of his speech made them 
join in a prayer from his book, a prayer 
of John Calvin! What can you do 
against a man who will pray in a debate? 
But in the particular churches, where the 
real trial of the book must take place, the 
suavity of the trout-lurer will not be 
had, and the staid Presbyterians may 
find that their blood goes back more to 
the Puritan, who used prayer books for 
gun wadding, and to Wesley, whose 
spirit was too large for any book, than 
to Calvin and Knox, of whose Books of 
Common Order Dr. Van Dyke has made 
such skilful use. - 


Just One Book 


WE have tried it and know of what we 
speak—a vacation without a book is a 
failure; what we need is just one book. 
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A modern man cannot stand it to live in 
the woods for a month without a book. 
He may get on without a newspaper for 
a week or a whole month, but books have 
become so much a part of an intelligent 
life that one may more easily endure 
separation from human companionship. 

We began with carrying a satchel full, 
but that was a failure. Those books had 
to be read ; what else were they for? The 
reading woke trains of thought and gave 
birth to articles and editorials. Why 
should these be still-born? The result 
was a restless vacation. What we want 
of an offing is change—not too absolute— 
no wrench from home associations ; only 
a big twist out of common channels. 
Vacation should work as when the coun- 
tryman saws off a limb but grafts in a 
new stock. Life is not interrupted, nor 
is there a total break of continuity. Only 
there is to be no fruit in that limb for a 
time, in order that after a while it may 
bear a much better sort. So we rest in 
order that we may do better work. Plain- 
ly what we need is just one book and that 
wisely chosen. 


Reading is not tiresome; it is the hurry 
of mastering so much printed matter that 
wears us out. Good book reviewing is 
the most wearisome work that town life 
puts upon us. It is the twist of the mind 
to a dozen topics in close succession that 
disarranges the brain cells. We have 
come to associate duty with reading— 
our fathers did nothing of the kind. We 
are under intellectual obligation to keep 
pace with literary evolution. One book 
used to be enough. A single volume 
came from the press about every six 
months. It was heralded with general 
delight. All classes read it; everybody 
read the review of it—took sides, be- 
labored or befriended the book. All this 
is a thing of the past. We pile up books, 
we stack them in corners; we feel 
plagued by their pertinacity. To get into 
a far away nook with just one book is to 
get out of the most pertinacious crowd of 
the day. That is the glory of vacation. 
Nobody can say, “ Read this! ” or “ Have 
you read this or that? ” 

Then came the question, What one book 
shall we take? Size must have some- 
thing to do about it, rather than mere 
contents. It must be materially light 
weight, easily packed, easily handled. It 
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must not be obtrusive, must be modest 
and considerate. It should be easily held 
in a hammock while on one’s back, and 
if it fall as we drop asleep it should not 
make a noise to awaken the sleeper. It 
must not be red or gaudy in its binding ; 
a little top gilt is barely pardonable. Per- 
haps green is the ideal color, as calling 
less attention to itself under the trees. 
Shall it be a book of poems; say poems 
on Nature? These are barely tolerable 
at any time. Who wishes to have apple 
trees and brooks translated to him? Let 
them do their own singing. As for the- 
ology, not a bit of it out in the fields and 
woods. If we cannot find God out there 
ourselves, or let him find us—why, we 
are best left alone by the chalk and 
pointer of the theologian. Of all things 
we do not want novels. We shall have 
feelings and sentiments enough of our 
own, and they ought to be undisturbed by 
the soul agitations of other people. 
What book then shall it be? We picked 
up Higginson’s “ Outdoor Studies,” but 
laid it down; then “The Birds About 
Us,” and “Birdland Echoes,” by Ab- 
bott, but we dropped them as taking us 
into fields a bit foreign to our bent. Pro- 
fessor Parson’s sumptuous volume on 
New Zealand tempted us, but clearly one 
could not stand the nervous thinking it 
would stimulate, unless indeed he be a 
professional reformer. We lifted with 
tenderness Powell’s “The Country 
Home,” but it weighed just twice too 
much, At last we spied John Burroughs’s 
“ Far and Near; ” it was just the thing— 
right weight, not too intent, not specu- 
lative, and the author will not be angry 
if we go to sleep while he is talking. 
Burroughs is a good companion, be- 
cause he sees much, and generally very 
accurately, the surface of things. He 
does not often go down to delve into 
causes or into abstract analysis. He 
rather lacks in sympathy with country 
problems. He dislikes those who see too 
much in Nature—especially too much in- 
tellectuality in animals. Yet he is con- 
vinced that “ A duck has more sagacity 
than any other of our common fowls.” 
Thoreau is a totally different observer— 
digs constantly to look under facts. Bur- 
roughs hates collectors and is a real lover 
of the simple. The hunter with his rifle 


and the collector with his bag are to him 
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equally objectionable. They are destroy- 
ing some of the best things God has made 
and are making the world over to a lower 
type. The truth is we have never had a 
better descriptive poet of natural scenery 
—only it is in prose that he sings best. 
His rimes are worse than those of Tho- 
reau. 

What to do with your one book when 
you have it is a delicate problem. It 
makes no difference what your ordering 
of the days may be while you are in har- 
ness, but during vacation the days must 
be allowed to order you. In the morning 
you must rise at daylight, but do not 
touch the book. Look at it and kindly 
say, By and by you shall go with me, 
but not now. This is the hour for com- 
panionship with Nature. At daybreak as 
at no other hour there are spirits abroad 
—incarnations of the universal life. Start 
off for the hilltops; go while the dew is 
not yet drunk by the sun, while the farm- 
ers are calling to the cows to come in 
from the orchards to be milked. The 
time for the book and about the only 
time for such companionship is along 
through the afternoon. 

It is then that you grow more or less 
tired of Nature. You are thinking of 
home and of its furnishings, its com- 
panionship and its libraries, its duties 
and its dutiful pleasures. If this were to 
go on—if there were to be no more morn- 
ings and evenings—if you could not go 
to bed with the birds, and could not smell 
the fresh morning messages from the 
pines and the orchards, you would 
as soon go back to the _ routine 
life. Now you open the book. It breaks 
up the channel of thought. It gives you 
just enough intellectual stimulus, and 
when you drop asleep you have a peace- 
ful sensation that after all you are at 
home; for is not your highest work just 
to see well and to smell well and to hear 
well? When at last you come home is it 
not really coming away from home? You 
draw the book from your pocket with a 
tender warmth and lay it where you can 
easily place your hand upon it, believing 
that you will take it up again to-morrow, 
or soon; but you will leave it there till 
the dust is brushed from it and it finds its 
place in the long rows that fill the shelves 
of your library. The book has done its 
work and has done it well. 
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D A letter was sent to the New 
olge and 
Loomis  0Tk papers last week by 
Mr. O. L. Church, of East 
Orange, N. J., charging that Rudolph 
Dolge, Consular Agent of the United 
States at Caracas, Venezuela, is un- 
duly interested in concessions in the 
country where he serves; that he con- 
trols two papers which never tire of 
adulating President Castro (Castro has 
decorated Dolge) ; and that he uses the 
coat of arms of the State Department 
of the United States for an advertise- 
ment of a laundry which he owns. 
Furthermore, Mr. Church alleges that 
because of his friendship with Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Loomis Mr. 
Dolge has had five months’ leave of 
absence in the United States out of 
the last twelve, which time, when he 
was not testifying for Mr. Loomis in 
the Loomis investigation, he spent in 
trying to float a concession from the 
Venezuela Government, which was of 
great value. Mr. Dolge, who was in 
New York before he sailed for Venez- 
uela last week, admitted that these 
charges were substantially true, tho he 
failed to see where they were in the least 
discreditable. As a Consular Agent, 
he said, he was not a salaried officer 
and was permitted to engage in busi- 
ness without restriction of any kind. 
We admit the legality of his engaging 
in private business, but that he should 
be doing diplomatic work for Mr. 
Loomis when a United States Minis- 
ter was in residence for that sole pur- 
pose, and that he should have enjoyed 
a five months’ vacation in this country, 
is a matter of some concern to those 
who have the good name of the State 
Department at heart. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to refer to the offi- 
cial “ blue book” of the Loomis scan- 
dal just published by the State Depart- 
ment, and which we are glad to learn 
the President has ordered sent to every 
member of Congress. In this book it 
appears that Mr. Dolge was, with the 
exception of one Jaurett (a fugitive 
from Mexican justice), the chief wit- 
ness for Mr. Loomis. From Dolge’s 
own statements we learn that his re- 
lations to Assistant Secretary of State 
Loomis “were thoroughly understood 
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by Secretary Taft.” Ina letter to Mr. 
Loomis from Caracas, dated February 
18th, he announces his arrival at Cara- 
cas, and after stating that he had called 
upon General Ybarra and Dr. Car- 
denas he continues: 

“That same day the decision of the court 
was handed down, confirming the legality of 
the temporary sequestration, and while I need 
not assure you that I used the utmost discre- 
tion to avoid the slightest opportunity for any 
basis of gossip, yet both Captain Wright, as 
well as Mr. Bowen himself in his conversa- 
tion to me on the following day, confirmed the 
statement which Mr. Bowen had made that I 
had come with instructions from you é 
to Mr. Carner, on the strength of which, after 
my interview with General Castro (supposed 
to have taken place at 10 a. m.), the latter had 
the court decision changed by noon of the 
same day.” 


Carner, it will be remembered, was a 
former employee of the New York & 
Bermudez Asphalt Company, who 
after leaving that employment became, 
according to Mr. Bowen, Castro’s 
agent. Mr. Bowen also reported that 
Mr. Dolge was believed to be the bearer 
of a letter from Loomis to Carner, 
promising that the United States Gov- 
ernment would not intervene in the 
asphalt business. Now as the New 
York Times most pertinently asks: 
“What had a mere Consular Agent to 
do with the asphalt matter, or with the 
plans of the Government? Who ap- 
pointed this Consular Agent officer of 
the Department of State?” And we 
add, who granted him permission to 
spend five months out of the last twelve 
in this country? Could it have been 
Mr. Loomis? All this evidence as to 
the relations between Dolge and Mr. 
Loomis simply deepens the mystery 
which surrounds the treatment of Mr. 
Loomis by the Administration, and 
makes it more difficult to understand 
how he can retain the confidence of 
Mr. Roosevelt. 


Civic Last December the New 

York Child Labor Com- 
mittee, under the chair- 
manship of Robert Hunter, made such a 
good fight against the reappointment of 
John McMackin as Labor Commissioner 
of the State of New York that Governor 


Righteousness 
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Higgins was forced to appoint some one. 
else in his place, despite Mr. McMackin’s 
support from the Republican machine. 
The Child Labor Committee showed that 
hundreds of children under fourteen 
years of age were working in factories 
in flagrant violation of the law which 
Mr. McMackin was elected to enforce, 
and that Mr. McMackin was employing 
his department force in work that would 
have been more appropriate if confined 
to the State Campaign Committee of the 
Republican Party. In view of these facts 
some surprise has been evoked that Mr. 
McMackin has just been appointed by 
President Roosevelt United States Consul 
at Georgetown, British Guiana. Mr. 
Roosevelt must have known of Mr. Mc- 
Mackin’s record, but he was apparently 
willing to pay some New York politi- 
cian’s debts, just as on other similar oc- 
casions he was glad to pay Senator 
Quay’s debts. Thus again the President 
affronts that large class of respectable 
people upon whom he is ever urging the 
practice of “ civic righteousness.” 
& 

The new move- 
ment for the 
simplification of 
spelling is meeting with surprising favor. 
A short preliminary canvass a month ago 
found four out of five of those ap- 
proached on the subject were willing to 
adopt the “ Twelve Words” in private 
correspondence, and not one out of ten 
was opposed to it. The list includes such 
well-known names as E. Benjamin An- 
drews, Cyrus T. Brady, David J. Brewer, 
Hezekiah Butterworth, George W. Cable, 
Paul Carus, J. McKeen Cattell, Samuel 
L. Clemens, Melvil Dewey, Isaac K. 
Funk, Hamlin Garland, Richard Watson 
Gilder, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Newell Dwight Hillis, William Dean 
Howel!s, Thomas R. Lounsbury, Francis 
R. March, Edwin Markham, Brander 
Matthews, Simon Newcomb, William J. 
Rolfe, Minot J. Savage, Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton, Albion W. Small, Andrew D. 
White and Robert S. Woodward. The 
most promising feature about the reform 
is that it starts with the people them- 
selves. For many years philologists have 
pointed out that our present English 
spelling has no historic justification ; dic- 
tionary makers have gone as far as they 


A Declaration of 
Independence in Spelling 


could toward simplifying and systematiz- 
ing it; teachers have passed resolutions 
against it; publishers have declared their 
willingness to adopt better forms if their 
readers would not object; but all have 
agreed that the reform could only be ac- 
complished by a concerted popular revolt 
against the irrational, troublesome and 
unnecessary inconsistencies and compli- 
cations of English orthography. Such a 
revolt has now started under favorable 
auspices and backed by plenty of money, 
and it promises to be a revolution. All 
who are willing to sign the “ Declaration 
of Independence” and agree to use in 
private correspondence the amended 
spellings of the twelve words, program, 
catalog, decalog, prolog, pedagog, dema- 
gog, tho, altho, thoro, thorofare, thru, 
thruout, should send in their names to the 
Secretary, Charles P. G. Scott, Yonkers, 
N. Y. THe INDEPENDENT has for many 
years stood almost alone among the pe- 
riodicals of this country in using the first 
eight of these rationalized forms. 

a 

Considering the large 
amount of talk we 
hear and the small 
amount of information we have on the 
subject of the effect of the preservatives 
in common use on the health, the papers 
bearing on this point recently presented 
to the American Chemical Society are of 
interest. Mr. Gudeman made a great 
number of experiments on the digestion 
of egg albumen by the two most impor- 
tant of the digestive ferments of the 
body, the pepsin of the stomach and the 
pancreatin of the intestines, in the pres- 
ence of various condiments, preservatives 
and coloring materials. He found in gen- 
eral that these do not interfere with 
digestion in quantities of one part in 400, 
which is, of course, much more than the 
amount ordinarily used in the seasoning 
and preservation of food. He found no 
grounds for the common prejudice 
against artificial or chemically prepared 
dyes over the natural ones. Both the 
artificial and the vegetable colors di- 
gested in the same proportions and have 
the same food value. Mr. Duckwall ex- 
perimented on guinea pigs and rabbits 
with two preservatives now frequently 
used, benzoic and salicylic acids. He 
found that these substances did not 


Food Preservatives 
and Digestion 
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impede digestion and did not in- 
jure the growth of the animals. Of 
course these experiments are not con- 
clusive, for the stomach of a man differs 
from that of a rabbit or guinea pig, and 
still more from the test tubes used in the 
first tests; but they indicate that we are 
not yet justified in concluding that chemi- 
cal preservatives and colors are so in- 
jurious that their use should be pro- 
hibited by law under all circumstances. 


as 


~ : In his interesting letter 
Pecsieeg, some of advice to the Mayor 

Y of Philadelphia, Secre- 
tary Root speaks of District Attorney 
Bell’s refusal to begin the prosecution of 
prominent members of the ring either be- 
fore a grand jury or before a committing 
magistrate, but does not discuss “ the rea- 
sons which lead the prosecuting officer to 
take this course.” As the attitude of this 
District Attorney may seriously affect the 
pursuit of the ring in the criminal courts, 
these reasons become a matter of consid- 
erable interest. Some of them seem to 
be indicated by Mr. Bell’s admissions 
that for two years he has been counsel 
for the firm of ring contractors in which 
Boss Durham and his right-hand man, 
Senator McNichol, were the concealed 
owners of an interest amounting to 
eleven-twelfths ; that during the same pe- 
riod he has also been counsel for Senator 
McNichol and has recently been prepar- 
ing to defend him in suits by which the 
city will attempt to recover a part of the 
money paid to the firm; that he is asso- 
ciated in business with the uncle of a 
Councilman recently arrested for having 
an unlawful interest in ring contracts, 
and that he owns $120,000 worth of the 
stock of the United Gas Improvement 
Company, whose attempt to fasten a new 
gas lease upon the city aroused the peo- 
ple and caused the ring’s downfall. It 
appears also that he was indirectly inter- 
ested, through the holdings of relatives, 
in land traversed by the unfinished 
Torresdale Boulevard, whose serpentine 
course was planned to touch the real 
estate of friends and avoid that of ene- 
mies. Undoubtedly it would be disagree- 
able for him to ask for the indictment or 
cause the arrest of his clients and friends. 
On the other hand, they must congratu- 
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late themselves upon the continued 
maintenance of friendly relations be- 
tween themselves and this officer. 


& 


At the end of his trial in 
the New York House of 
Representatives Supreme 
Court Justice Warren B. Hooker escaped 
punishment, but the vote for his removal, 
76 to 67, was morally equivalent to con- 
viction. A two-thirds majority was re- 
quired. The House was also on trial, and 
nearly half of its members now lie under 
the condemnation of their own votes for 
this urvorthy judge. We published the 
evidence against him soon after the 
greater part of it was made known in the 
official reports of the Post Office Depart- 
ment investigation. It has not been dis- 
proved; it could not be. Indeed, the 
leader of the man’s advocates in the New 
York House substantially admitted the 
force of it, expressing the belief that 
Hooker would never do such things 
again, but would be a better judge here- 
after because of this experience. ‘ Go 
and sin no more,” said this legislator in 
conclusion. If Justice Hooker had not 
so thick a skin he would now resign. But 
such action is not to be expected. Eight 
years of his term remain. Those whose 
votes have enabled him to retain his high 
place should suffer a loss of public re- 
spect and of public office for thus striving 
to dishonor the bench. 


Justice Hooker 
Escapes 


& 


It is the fashion among the 
ignorant to smile at “ Welfare 
Work,” but Chairman Shonts, 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
shows uncommon sense in taking with 
him a couple of “ welfare ” experts rec- 
ommended by the National Civic Federa- 
tion, who will investigate the needs and 
opportunities for recreation on the Isth- 
mus for the host of exiled and home- 
sick workers engaged in canal construc- 
tion. Give a man opportunities for the 
proper amount of play and he will work 
all the better. Moreover, you will come 
somewhere near solving the problem of 
human happiness, which after all should 
be the chief concern of every State. 


Welfare 
Work 
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Fiscal Year’s Foreign Trade 


Fut official reports of the country’s 
foreign trade for the fiscal year that 
ended on June 30th show that all records 
of both exports and imports were broken. 
Exports for the first time exceeded a bil- 
lion and a half. All previous records for 
the month of June were also surpassed. 
In that month the exports were $121,- 
095,000, against $93,224,000 in 1904, and 
$108,651,000 in 1900, which had been 
high water mark. Imports were $90,- 
435,000, against $81,157,000 in 1904. 
The year’s exports and imports, with 
those of nine years preceding, are shown 
below : 

Year ending Excess of 
June 30. Exports. Imports. exports. 
1905. . . $1,518,462,833 $1,117.507,500 $400,955,333 
1904... 1,460,827,271 991,087,371 469,739,900 
1903... 1,420,141,679 1,025,719,237 394,422,442 
1902... 1,381,719,401 903,320,948 478,398,453 
1901... 1,487,764,991 823,172,165 664,592,826 
1900... 1,394,453,082 849,941,184 544,541,898 
1899... 1,227,023,302 697,148,489 529,874,813 
1898... 1,231,482,330 616,049,654 615,432,676 
1897... 1,050,993,556 764,730,412 286,263,144 
1896... 882,606,938 779,724,674 102,882,264 
Exports and imports combined were $2,- 
635,970,333 in 1905, against $2,451,914,- 
642 in 1904. In 1895 they were only 
$1,539,500,000. Since that year our ex- 

ports have almost been doubled. 


& 


Atlantic Steamship Trust 


THE International Mercantile Marine 
Company,commonly known as the Atlan- 
tic Steamship Trust, makes a bad show- 
ing in its report for the calendar year 
1904. Net earnings failed by $2,039,150 
to meet the interest on the company’s 
bonds. In 1903 there was a surplus of 
$355,000 after paying interest. In neither 
year, of course, was there any dividend 
on the preferred or the common stock, of 
which there is $102,000,000 outstanding. 
The bonded debt amounts to about $71,- 
000,000. Last year’s deficit was met in 
part by using nearly $900,000 of the in- 
surance surplus, but it may be observed 
that no provision was made for deprecia- 
tion of steamships. For depreciation one 
of the great German lines allowed more 
than $3,000,000 last year. The decrease 
of $2,194,115 in the company’s net earn- 
ings was due mainly to the rate war and 
230 


Financial 


the decline of our exports of breadstuffs. 
For the present year, the report says, 
there is a more favorable outlook. That 
is fortunate, for a repetition of last year’s 
experience would suggest reorganization. 
The company is handicapped by its great 
overcapitalization and by the extraordi- 
nary prices paid for a considerable part 
of its property. Its organization was 
characterized by inflation which could be 
warranted, in a financial or speculative 
sense, only by possession of an absolute 
monopoly. This it could not acquire. 


& 


RAILWAY gross earnings for the first 
half of the year 1905 show an increase of 
about 6% per cent. 


....1n the first six months of the pres- 
ent calendar year the output of pig iron 
in this country was 10,994,500 tons, 
against 8,173,438 in the first half of 1904 
and 9,707,367 in the first half of 1903. 


....According to the recent report of 
the Lyons Silk Syndicate, the world’s 
output of silk was 44,682,000 pounds in 
1904, against 39,980,000 in 1903. Our 
imports of raw silk in the fiscal year just 
ended were about 17,500,000 pounds. 


....It is shown by a report of the 
British Treasury, recently issued, that in 
1903 only twenty persons in Great Brit- 
ain had incomes exceeding £50,000 a 
year. Only 200 persons paid tax on in- 
comes between £10,000 and £50,000. 


...-About 6,000,000 acres of land 
owned by the State of Texas will be 
placed on the market in September next. 
This land, which will be sold to settlers 
in lots of from one to eight sections, has 
for some years past been leased to cattle 
ranchmen. 

.... Twelve cotton mills in the Spar- 
tanburg district of South Carolina paid 
semi-annual dividends on July Ist at 
rates averaging about 7 per cent. per 
annum. In the three months ending 
with June nearly $3,000,000 was in- 
vested in the South in new cotton mills 
and in additions to old ones. 


....Dividends announced: 


Atch., Top. & S. F. Rway. (Serial Deben- 
ture, 4 per cent.), Coupons, payable August Ist. 

Amer. Chicle Co. (Common), 1 per cent., 
payable August atst. 
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A MAN TO FOLLOW. 


Professor George A. Treadwell is responsible 
to the world for four great copper properties— 
the United Verde, the Greene Consolidated, the 
George A. Treadwell Mining Company and the 
SAN LUIS MINING COMPANY. 

The United Verde has paid 180% dividends 
and its stock has sold at thirty times par. 

The Greene Consolidated—only a few years 
old—is paying already 24% dividends and its 
stock is selling for from four to six times what 
Professor Treadwell’s friends, acting under his 
advice, paid for it. 

The Treadwell is fast following in the foot- 
steps of its neighbor, the United Verde, and is 
likely to be equally profitable. Professor Tread- 
well believes the property to be even more valu- 
able than that of the United Verde. It is cer- 
tainly much larger. 

The SAN LUIS—a close companion from the 
beginning of the Treadwell—with only a small 
fraction of its mines yet in operation, is already 
earning more than 12% on its entire capitaliza- 
tion, and its earnings are steadily increasing as 
more of its rich and extensive property is be- 
ing opened up. Professor Treadwell said of the 
property when he visited it several years ago: 

“TI have never seen its equal.” 

It is likely to become one of the largest pro- 
ducers and one of the most profitable mining 
operations in North America. Mr. Louis Ross, 
who has had nearly twenty years’ experience 
among the great mines in Mexico, says that the 
copper deposits of the SAN LUIS in Durango 
vastly exceed in richness and rival in extent 
those of the Greene Consolidated in the Cana- 
neas, 

The SAN LUIS MINING COMPANY is very 
moderately capitalized, considering the vast ex- 
tent and great richness of its property. It has 
a capitalization of only $2,250,000, the par value 
of its shares being $10. It is carefully, con- 
servatively and economically managed by men 
supremely interested in its success, and every- 
thing is being done that should be done to pro- 
tect the interests of the stockholders. 

For a short time longer the earnings of the 
Company will be devoted to betterments— 
opening up new mines and increasing the equip- 
ment of the mines already producing—so as to 
still further increase the earnings; but a little 
later these largely increased earnings will be 
available for dividends, and the dividends are 
likely to be large enough to entirely satisfy the 
most exacting of the stockholders. 

It has been decided also to offer for subscrip- 
tion a small portion of the stock still in the 
Treasury to enable the Company still faster to 
increase its equipment and open its property, so 
as to commence the distribution of its earnings 
in dividends the sooner. 

The subscription price is $6 a share up to 
August 1st, and $7.50 a share after that date. 


Make Checks payable to the order of 


SAN LUIS MINING COMPANY, 
27 William Street, 


NEW YORK. 



















Speed 


Plastigmat 


the highest achievement of the 
an a art. Makes perfect 

ictures where others fail. 
When fitted with the 


Volute Shutter 
an ideal outfit for any camera. 
Specify Plastigmat and Volute 

when ordering your Camera. 
They are supplied on all makes. 
Catalog Free. 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
New York, Boston, Chicago, 
San Francisco. 
















The Popular 


Effer- 


vescent 
Relief for 


a>” Constipation 


Biliousness, Disordered Stomach 


Promptly effective. No griping or unpleasantness. 
Of such unusual excellence that it has been 


sold on merit more than 60 years. 


At Druggists, 50c and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. Y. 


Vacation Resorts. 


Along the North Shore of Long Island Sound, 
at the charming inland locations of Connect- 
icut, and among the Berkshire and Litchfield 
Hills, reached by the finest through and 
suburban train service running out of New 
York. Send 2-cent stamp to New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad, Room No. 3, 
Grand Central Station, New York, or to 
Passenger Department, New Haven, for de- 
scriptive books, and list of hotels, boarding 
houses, rates for board, and passenger fares. 
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> Low Rates 


~ and Northwest 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


The following rates and dates of sale are for strictly first-class 
round-trip tickets from Chicago, with liberal time limits. 


$6750 
$5650 
$6500 
$3000 
$2500 
$2000 
$2750 
$2000 
$4725 


$1600 


To San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego and return on 
certain specified dates throughout the Summer. 


To Portland and Puget Sound Points and return. On sale 
daily until September 30, inclusive. 


To Yellowstone Park and return, including stage transpor- 
tation ($85.00 also includes hotel accommodations in the 
park). Daily until September 16. 

To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 
On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 
Daily August 12 to 14, inclusive. 


To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 
Daily August 30 to September 4, inclusive. 

To Hot Springs, $. D.,and return. $30.70 Deadwood and Lead 
and return. On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


To Duluth, Superior and Ashland and return. On sale daily 
until September 30, inclusive. 


To Marquette,-Mich., and return. On sale daily until Sep- 
tember 30, inclusive. 


To $t. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and retum. On sale 
daily until September 30, inclusive. 


First-Class Personally Conducted Tours to Portland, California, Utah, Yellowstone Park 
and Colorado, all expenses included, leave Chicago July 27 and August 10. 


CORRESPONDINCLY LOW RATES ARE IN EFFECT FROM ALL POINTS. 


For further particulars address 


W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 











2I- 23 aa St. to 26-28 Park Place. 
*-NEW-YORK: 

















Photo Electrotype Engraving 60 


DESIGNERS and 
“ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Telephone, 1704 John, 
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READING NOTICES 


T. P. Welsh & Co. are interested as fiscal agents in the 
Porto Rico Coffee Planters’ Protective Association, an or- 
ganization formed for the mutual protection of the coffee 
growers of the Island of Porto Rico. Under the old Spanish 
government the rates for money loaned on mortgages would 
sometimes run as high as 20 and 30 per cent. e@ present 
rate of interest on the island is still Seegnty high, and 
the object of the association of planters is secure mort- 
gages on their property at what seems to them a reasonable 
rate, 8 per cent. me of the older plantations in Porto 
Rico, like the more valuable tobacco lands of Cuba, have a 
peculiar vaiue because they possess a soil extraordinaril 
adapted for the uses to which it is put, and this same soil is 
apparently not to be found anywhere else in the world to- 
day, although it may have gained its peculiar properties 
a generations of use for coffee growing or tobacco 
planting.—N. Y. Sun, July 18. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


CLARENCE W. Bowen, Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, payable in advance, one year. 
$2.00 Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Countryin the Postal Union,$1.56 a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 


L_ h x,t Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
the best and simplest device for maki 
100 copies from pen-written and 5 
copies = ty ten original 
8 






















pewrit » 
complete duplicator, 
eposit, on ten 


al. 
ee 7.50, less trade 
discount OF SSE oF $5 net. 
THE ReLTx C. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


HOT 
COOL 


A person can keep the body 8 to 10 
degrees cooler in hot weather by 


Sensible Breakfast. 


Try—A little Fruit, 

2 pieces of very hard Toast, 

A cup of well-made POSTUM, 
and a dish of not more 

than 4 teaspoonfuls of 


GRAPE-NUTS, 


and Cream. 


You can enjoy any kind of weather 
and feel well nourished. 


“*There’s a Reason.” 














Heating Apparatus 


Churches, Schools and Dwellings 
“RICHARDSON’S” BOILERS 


For Steam or Water 


“ PERFECT ” “an FURNACES 


These Heaters are largely used all over the United 
States. They heat splendidly. Are economical in fuel. 
Easily managed. Are low in price. Are giving uni- 
versal satisfaction. Have a national reputation. 


THE BEST BOILERS MADE 














Established 1837 


P) RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 





234 Water Street, New York 
84 Lake Street, Chicago 
53 Portland Street, Boston 











JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 





Saratoga Vichy Spring Go. 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 





Handsomest, Lightest, 
Best Luggage 


723SIXTH AVENUE. 
Wardrobe Trunks. 


FINANCIAL 


$250,000.00 
WABASH 5% NOTES, 


Due May 10th, 1907, 
TO NET 4” Per Cent. 


Thomas L. Manson & Co., 


71 Broadway, New York. 


Members of New York & Boston Stock Exchanges. 


Private Wire to Saranac Lake during the Season. 
Telephone, 1887-90 Cortlandt. 


34 YEARS 25 SSE0RS 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


Jobn Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Established 1871. Towa Falls, Towa. 

















1875 1905 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 
Loans upon Real Estate. 


DIVIDENDS 


Office of the 
PHENIX INSURANGE GOMPANY. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., July 10, 1905. 
98TH DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Directors has this declared the Semi-annual 
Dividend of FIVE PER CENT. (5% — on demand at the 


30th YEAR 





day 
branch office of the Company, No. Bs i Street, New York 
City, to stockholders of record on this date 


CHARLES F. KOSTER, Secretary. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY GOMPANY. 

Coupons No.7, due A’ it 1, 1905, from The Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway Company FOUR PER CENT. SE 
DEBENTURE BONDS will paid on and after August 1, 1905, 
upon presentation at the office of the Company, No. 5 Nassau 
Street, New York City. 





H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, July 14, 1905. 


AMERIGAN GHIGLE GOMPANRY. 
New York, July 2ist, 1905. 

Adividend of ONE PER CENT. on the Common Stock has 
been declared, payable Ane, 2ist next, to all Common Stock- 
holders of record at three P. M. on Monday, Aug. 14th, 1905. 

Common Stock transfer books will close at three P. M., 
. 22nd, at 10 A. M. 

NRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 


UNITED COPPER COMPANY 


COMMON DIVIDEND No. 1. 

The directors of the United Copper Company have declared a 
regular dividend of 4¢ of one per cent. and an extra dividend of 1 
of one per cent., making 1 per cent. or $1.C0 per share on the com- 
mon stock of the United Copper Company, payable July 31, 1905. 

Books close July 20, 1905, at 3 P.M., and reopen August 1, 1905, at 


10 A.M. 
ARTHUR P. HEINZE, 
Vice-President. 





Aug. 14th, and reopen A 





31 Nassau pivect, New York. 
July 10, 1905. 


INSURANCE 
18561 THE 1905 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 


Assets, Jan. ist, 19065, # §37,071,207.57 
Liabilities, « » 2 33,770,674.54 
Surplus, « « . - 3,300,623.03 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 
New YorK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 
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1850——_ ——1905 


United States it Insurance C0. 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D. . President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


JAMES R. PLUM. . Leather. 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, Prew't Title Quarensesent Trust Co. 
WM. H. PORTER, - Pres’t. Chem, Nat. Bank. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established 
and progressive Company, thereby securing for them- 
selves not only an immediate return for their work, 
but also an increasing annual income commensurate 
with their success, are invited to communicate with 
RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at 
the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over ° ‘ $9,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders ie 1904, $1,204,321.76 


Provident Savings Life 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York. 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. /ermanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; éemporary, guaran- 
teeing at low cost against less by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants. 








THOROUGH INSPECTIONS and Insurance against Loss 
or Damage to Property, and Lossef Life and Injury to Persons 
caused by STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 

L. B. BRAINERD, Fyemsensent Treasurer. 
ALLEN 


. B. Vice-Presiden 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 
L. F. MIDD DLEBROOK. Assistant Secretary. 





BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of Tue 


INDEPENDENT will be furnished by 
us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New York, 








MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


Ltlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ArtLaytic Bumpine, 
49 AND 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 
IN8URE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS8- 


PORTATION RI8K AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND, 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 














The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued po 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 3rd Vice-Pres’t. 


G.STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


It has been well said that in the midst 
of life we are in death. To offset this in 
so far as possible life insurance companies 
have been instituted, and a man who takes 
out a policy in The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, and pays a moderate 
premium, can rest content in thinking that 
in case of death there will be a financial 





‘compensation available that is equal in 


amount to the face of his policy. Life 
insurance is an anchor to windward that 
is full of significance to widows and 
orphans. The time to get a policy is 
right now ! ! 


Washington Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York 


$17,500,000 


JOHN TATLOCK, President. 





Assets, 


x THE INDEPENDENT 








losses promptly and in full. 


its aa estate, st 
assets are 


McCurdy, Alexander E. Orr, 





Report of the Continental. 


The annual report of the Continental ay pa Com: 

published © day, illustrates the advantage 
to-date business methods, This is one oe vy & oldest 

ance co. agentes in the city, its inco — on 

lace in 1852, It went through the 

m fire in 1872 and the Baltimore p - 

Its gross bn, amounting > 

$00 548. aan ont the net surplus $1,000,000 for policy holders is 


western preferred stock at 210, actual consti t, 236; 
at 250, —< 290, &e. ‘Among the directors of the Continental 
are ident —4 pean, James H. Hyde, Richard A. 


From “Sun” (N. Y.) Jan, 18, 1905. 


mpany, 
of conservative yet 


e Shore 


u Root and John L. Riker. 








Ask for a Continental policy and 
you are sure to secure absolute indem- 


nity at fair rates. 


Any Insurance broker. 


Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 
280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ills. 
**INSURE IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY.” 





PREDERICK A, BURNHAM, President. 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 


Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 
Company 


Of New York. 


1904’s Good Showing in Legal Reserve Business. 





Policy Reserve (per Certificate New 
York Insurance Department, Jane- 


ary 3rd, 1905) - $4,397,988 
New Insurance Paid for in 1903 $12,527,288 
New Insurance Paid for in 1904 17,862,353 
Gain in New Insurance Paid for $5,335,065 
Gain in Full Legal Reserve Business 
in Force (Paid for Basis) in 1904- $6,797,601 
Gain in Legal Reserve Membership 
in 1904 5,883 
Gain in Premiums on New Business 
in 1904 $128,000 
Decrease in Outstanding Desth 
Claims, 1904 - 119,296 
Total Payments to Stembers and 
their Beneficiaries, : 61,000,000 


Capable men, with or without experience, may secure 
the very best agency contracts. Address Agency 


Department—Industrial Agents, Address Provi- 
dent Department, Mutual Reserve Building, 30s, 
307, 309 Broadway, New York. 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan. 1, 1905, e $34 326422-75 


Liabilities. - 
$3,686, 126.25 
All forms of Life and Endowment polteies issued. 
CASH Ceestbettene = upon all a — 
tvery policy has endorsed thereon t! é cash surrender and paid 
= insurance Values to which the Sou is entitled by the Massa- 
usetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s O<fice, 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D.F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS, 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January Ist, 1905. 
$25,457,929.45 
LIABILITIES, 22,905,552.00 


es mcr emo 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,552,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in every poliey. and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Guten. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 








ASSETS, 
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NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, President 
‘= Assets January Ist, 1905 Receipts in 1904 
Pn ee ae $1,172,829.91 oe paca heseneteeanemouine asceeecoonee SE 
Loans on Collateral, Uv. Ss. Bonds and other Rents ed ee eee eee eee ee ee | . "174,108.72 
securities .........002- ecgbeecapecsacse a PSO a ee a 8 AF Og 7 
United States and other coe a. eae. """ 92,994,401.88 Profit on sales of foreclosed Real Estate . 14,697.65 
IIIS, Giicains« c0000000-000eee BHT T, 766.54 
First Bonds and Mortgages on Real Estate 46,302,397.97 in 850 
ON i i th aa hicie 8,109,690.97 co January 1, 1906 .......+.....40. an eS 
Loans on Policiesin Force ...............- 18,494,901 .42 SS 
] 
Agents’ Balances and Cash Obligations ... 70,419.77 Ex pen ditures in 1904 
$89,101,591.87 | Death Claims.............. -+ $ 5,081,821.91 
Interest due and accrued ... $1,621,010.68 Endowments ....:..ccccccccce 1,293,830.92 
Net deferred and unreported RRMTMEE cciccee seve ne eRe 120,694.45 
premiums on Policies in Surrendered Policies ..... eves. 1,488,159.44 
Pe cncansecnaseinceaes -- 1,118,143.40 2,789,154.08 | Dividends or Return Premi- 
. | TS $91,840,745.40 DD rweesnseiBosacees score _ SEE 
r Total Paid Polleyholders $9,854,781.27 
S . Taxes on Real Estate .. a $ 52,800.03 
Liabilities Other Taxes, Fees and Li. 
COMBEB 2 ccccccoce cove dee 401,113.44 
Ruswve Fund, enseeing to Real Estate Expenses ........ 56,533.00 
the Actuaries’ and Ameri- 
Investment Expenses ........ 41,828.67 
ean Tables of Mortality 
: Medical Expenses ............ 150,584.26 
with 4 and 8 per cent, ? 
5 gal Expenses ...........0. 45,852.12 
interest........cece.ceee++ $84,580,194.00 
: ; Commissions and Agency Ex- 
Policy Claims in process of om 1,498.977.59 
adjustment .............. 194,587.88 eines ae” as Seren 
Deferred Endowment Claims 120,440.83 vate 368,144.69 
Deferred Death Claims ...... 122,214.49 -” ee eee ee ae 
Advertising, Printing and 
Present value of $357,258.84 Bestans 108,649.28 
hereafter payable on Ma- MEP rescence oresesitees ——_—— 
tured Instalment Bonds., 274,609.55 Total Expenses and Taxes.... ........ _ $2,728, 963.08 
Allowance for Unpresented Premiums on Bonds Purchased ...... ... 69,261.31 
and Contingent Claims .. 325,000.00 Total Expenditures ............. $12,648,025.61 
Dividends due and unpaid.... 294,220.04 Balance January 1, 1905 ............+-+- 89,101,591.37 
Premiums paid in advance... 56,961.06 85,918,227.30 $101,749.616.98 
SarPlRs.. ... ccoccccesccccs $5,922,518.10 Increase in 1904 over 1903 
MARKET VALUE OF Bonps OVER Par. ... $1,397,044.87 4 pee Sees. Reh gyteoe $1,920 oe7 oe 
ASSETS ON MARKET VALUE BASIS ....... 93,237,790.27 _ — Bao Pouicy HOLDERS....... s prey tt a4 : 
SsETS, Par VALUES..... eecvegocces »444,838. 
SuRPLUS ON MARKET VALUE Basis ...... 7,319,562.97 = Asante. M Ta!” 5:778,901.15 
PoLictEs 1950ED AND REVIVED IX 1004... 26,001 | BYSURELUS TAR VATURE ones vss Zognebo-ge 
INSURING .... cece ccccccccecccceccccccces 954,801,703.00 In INSURANCE ISSUED AND REVIVED ..... 6,953.653.00 
In OUTSTANDING INSURANCE. ........ .. 26,337,523.00 
POLICIES IN FORCE JANUARY 1, 1905 ....-.........155,009 Ratio of Expenses and Taxes to Total Income, 
TRRNUEIIIE . ..«... 0.0 c0ss:eonnns6000se-00cece ccna 1904, 15.26 per cent.; 1903, 15.27 per cent. 
DIRECTORS 
) Amzi Dodd Fred’k Frelinghuysen Edward L. Dobbins 
, Edward H. Wright Albert B. Carlton J. William Clark 
; Marcus L. Ward Bloomfield J. Miller John O. H. Pitney 
Fred’k M. Shepard Rob’t F. Ballantine John R. Hardin. 
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8% REAL ESTATE 
MORTGAGES. 


We offer first mortgages on coffee plantations situated on the island of Porto 
Rico, based upon 50% of the actual present value of the land, for periods run- 
ning from five to seven years at 8% per annum. The island of Porto Rico is 
under the government and subject to the laws of the United States, and invest- 
ments there are just as secure and stable as in the State of New York. The 
planters are willing to pay 8% for money, for the simple reason that they are 
now paying a much higher rate to the foreign houses operating in the island, 
This money.is to be used in paying off the old mortgages, purchasing modern 
machinery and otherwise improving the property. Before there was a stable 
government on the island, and when titles to property were not always secured, 
planters were forced to pay 30 to 40% and even 50% interest for loans guaran- 
teed by mortgages. Now, with the lands and products increased in value, they 
desire to pay off the unreasonable loans, at the same time using new money also 
for the extension of the coffee industry. For this reason they are willing to pay 
8% per annum for money, and give a first mortgage to secure the loan. The 
good security and high rate of interest make this an extremely desirable 
investment. 

Since the Spanish-American War, millions upon millions of American 
capital have been invested in the tobacco and sugar lands in Cuba. The Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company alone, through the consolidation of the Havana Com- 
mercial Company, the Bock Corporation and many of the other large tobacco 
companies in Cuba, has invested many millions of dollars by outright purchase 
or by mortgages on tobacco lands in Cuba. Yet Cuba, except in so far as the 
government of the island is controlled by the Platt Amendment, is a foreign 
country. The coffee lands of Porto Rico, like the famous tobacco lands of Cuba 
and the vineyard lands of the Rhine, have for generations possessed a value con- 
stantly increasing and a world-wide reputation. 

The titles are examined and guaranteed by the Porto Rico Abstract Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company, San Juan, Porto Rico. 





THE PORTO RICO COFFEE PLANTERS 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 


T. P. WELSH & COMPANY, 
FISCAL AGENTS, 
91 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 











